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ABSTRACT - 
- / ... The fourth annual National Teacher Center Directors 

Conference , the proceedings of which are reported in this document, 
called f or O discassion on: (1) institutionalizing teacher-centered 
ihservice education; (2) expanding the support base for teacher * 
centers; (3) synthesizing the teacher center experience; (4) linking 
/teacher center products with national dissemination systems; (5) 
/improving staff development programs; (6) state leadership roles in 
in service education; (7) implications bf> educational trends for 
teacher centers; and (8) how key constituent groups view teacher 
centers. Speakers at the conference's five general sessions, which V 
are reported on in this document, represented the U. S. v Department of) 
Education, National Education Association, American Federation of 
Teachers, American Association of Colleges for teacher Education, 
National School Boards Association, Oxford Public Schools x . 
(Massachusetts) , Albuquerque Public Schools (New Mexico Hernando 
County Schools (Florida); and Western Nebraska Rural Teacher. Center* 
Overviews of 14 workshop sessions present brief summaries of 
discussions oh topics including teaclier centers, collaborative 
research, professional development, networking, urban and rural 
educatirOfty parent and teacher cooperation, and education for the 
handicapped; ( JD) 
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The 1982 National Teacher Center Directors Conference marked both ' 
the culmination of a^unique chapiter -in the history of teacher education and 
the-beginning of what I hope can be an ^equally creative new one. 

The federally funded ^eacher centers program had a brfef but 
extremely exciting and, productive four-year life span. Through 'the efforts 
-elf 'teacher center; leaders, 'and with the support of federal furfds, teachers 
across the United States have had the opportunity to learn with and from 
their colleagues by participating in teacher-to-teacher assistance programs.. 
designed to confront their problems and\meet °th'eir goals as classroom educators* 

In locajl- school districts across the llnited States, courses and 
workshpps were intiated in which teachers could work together to address 
< : probTems of classroom management, share successful* teaching techniques, and „ 
exchange ideas. Through their lopal teacher center programs, teachers, faced 
with. a shrinking job market, have also been able to* receive retraining in new 
areas- of educaTiori^to^ fit the changing needs and demographics of our nations 
public schools. 

I L The flurry of activity generated by these centers has led not only 

to the improved performance for which our public schools strive, but also to a 
boost in self-image and' public esteem for teachers in conpunities where success- 
ful centers are located. Mufch has been accomplished wi\th th s e aid of federal 
dollars during this short fobr-year span. However, now that this money will no 
Itinger be available, the teacher center idea can and must* continue to grow and 

( flourish and to reach its fullest potential. „ . 

| That is our turrent challenge. We must be prepared to reach out for 
support to state departments of education, local education agencies, teacher n 
organizations and even to the private sector in order to 'sustain and expand 
whatjias quickly become a most important institution in the field of education. 

"F6r this reason, I am plfeased to share with you the /proceedings -of 
the final, federally sponsoVed National Teacher Center Directors Conference* 
-During these important thre& days, participants hacJ the opportunity to share 
their successes and to, present innovative approaches to teacher education in 
areas ranging from microcomputers and the environment to career counseling and 
stress management. » 
A 

They also had the opportunity to hear 'from teacher center leaders who 
have^been successful in developing strategies for locating new funding sources 
artd in preparing their programs for the absence of federal support. A major 
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theme in* these meetings was a familiar one to all of us - the need for strong 
education coalitions on the state and local level that share -in our concern t 
for the survival of teacher, centers as a key to the survival public 
education.. _ ' . 

The common perception of federally funded discretionary programs/ 
like the teacher centers, is that they die off after federal funding ends," We 
'.have already shown in .several school districts that this does not have to be 
the case. Now 1t is up to all of us to. work together nationally to prove that 
there -is indeed an a,ctive life for- teacher centers after the federal role ha s^ 
ended. . ■ 




Albert 'SFianker, President 
American Federation of Teachers - 
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This conference vyas a forward looking event that provided 
a forum for discussfon, ana-lysis and synthesis of philosophies 
presently determining teacher center programs and activities. It 
is our hope that this valuable collection of papers will act asa 
catalyst for future teacher center studies, research, and adaptation. 



Unfortunately the pressures of time restricted the col- 
lection of all seminar papers. A number of papers were not received 
by the 'deadline and are not included in this document. "For you^ 
convenience, a complete agenda is included. You may contact seminar 
consultants directly for any paper that is of special interest to 
you. ? . * 



' : This event, the Fourth Annual. Teacher Center Directors 
Conference, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, marks 
the beginning of "New Directions" for the program as well as for 
the leadership. We congratulate all those who have provided the 
vision that made exemplary teacher centers- a reality and hope that 
as you assume your new responsibilities, your efforts will continue 
to be as successful 
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NATIONAL TEACHER CENTER DIRECTORS CONFERENCE. 

Sheraton National Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 

j February 10-12, 1982 ■ 

.* PENULTIMATE AGENDA 



t Institutionalizing Teacher-Centered Inservice 
, Education ■ 

t Expanding the Support Base for Teacher Centers 

t Synthesizing the teacher. Center Experience in 
High Priority Educational Areas 

t -Linking Teacher Center Prpducts with National 
Dissemination Systems 

t Implications of Education Consolidation for 
■ Improvement of Staff Development Programs 

t State Leadership Ro,Tes irhlqservice Education 

t Implications of Educational Trends for Teacher 
Centers ' . 

• How Key Constituent Grou$s{View Teacher Centers 
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• • WEDNESDAY", ! FEBRUAR Y 10, 1982 

Registration • . ; . 
"X Southeastern Cluster Meeting . 

- f o " " - 

Hospitality Meeting with Department of Education Sta^ff 

v 0 
State x Coordinators Meeting x 

Ac! Hoc Meetings 
N - fti dweST duster" 

- Western Cluster 
■ • . . - Special Foeus Groups 

Project and State Directors Meeting: Nuts and Bolts * 

* Firs^ General Session . 

Welcome .and Review of Expected Conference Outcomes: 
Allen Schmjeder, Director ' A 

Division of' Teacher Centers 
U.S. Department of Education 

Keynote Address: Reflections 
. William L. <Snjith 
Former United States Commissioner of Education . . 

U.S. department of Education 

* . t 

Exhibitions . ^ 

- Reception/Dance * 



/ 



/ 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1982 , 

Registration** 
I Exhibitions 

Second General Session 

Key Constituent Organizations : Major Priorities - 
Implications fojh Teacher Centers and Staff Development 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
David Imig, Executive Director * 

/ National School Boards Association . 
/August Steinhilber, Associate Executive Director 
Federal Relations 

American Federation of Teachers 
Marilyn Rauth, Director 
Educational Issues 

\ 

National Education Association 
Willard McGuire, President 
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; Thursday, February 11 ,'1982, Continued . . . 
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.Major Concurrent Sessions 
-Research /Impl Rations for Teacher Centers 

Effectiveness Research" 

Balling Teacher Centers" 

'iCgilaborative Research: A Summary of, 14 NIE Supported 
\ Research Projects on Teacher Centers" 

'" Instructional Improvement Through Teacher Centers: ; 
PreVervice Links and Research on Teaching" 

«. - Lunch u 

* ^ Third General Sessfon . T - 

t » * * 
National Commission on Excellence.™ Education „ 

\ * . Milton Goldberg o 

U.S. Department of Education 

• S % , Jay 7 Sdrtimer 
6 ' . National Teacher of The Year 

0 Major Concurrent 'Sessions 

The National Education Scene : implications for Teacher Centers 

> : : " — ■— : o 0 

' " v Some Implicatiq.ns.of,' the Education Consolidation Act 
f for Teacher Centers and Staff Development: 
'Developing Specific Action Plans" 

"Education in'the Reagan °Admini stratioh"' 

^Teacher Center Impact and Block Grants" 

."SEAs^and Block; Grants: *A National Progress Report - 
Special, Emphasis on -Staff Development" 

1 : "National Dissemination 'Networks" ' " 

"Networking for Survival - Some Strategies for 
♦ Teacher Centers and Professional, Development 1 ' 
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•Thursday,. February 11 , 1982, Continued 



Fourth General Session - 

Keys To Support: A Panel of Distinguished Superintendents 
Give Their Views^of How To "Institutionalize" 

,? Shirley Jackso'rr, Acting Director 

Educational Support Programs 
U.S. Department of Education. 

* Frank Driscoll, .Superintendent 
;• Oxford Public Schools, Massachusetts 

. Betty Skupaka, Associate Superintendent 
Albuquerque Public Schools, New Mexico 

/ Edd Poore, High School Principal 
Hernando County Schools, Florida 

Other .Superintendents from the Floor 
Southwest Cluster Meeting 



. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1982 

Major Concurrent Sessions 
The Institutionalization of Teacher Centers - Some Success Stories 

All Case Study Sessions Will Have Two Partsf" 

1) Stimulus from one or several 
teaehVr center case studies * 
of success; " ; * 

2) Input? recommendations, and 
examples from others in 

. attendance, 

"uVban Teacher Centers #1" 

Albuquerque Teachers 1 Learning Center 
. • Indianapolis Teacher Center " 
Jim Pierce, New Mexico SEA, Chairp§j>£on 

"Higher Education Teacher Ce 

• Southwest Illinois Teacher Center 
Pittsburgh Area Teacher Center. 
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, .February 12, 1982/ Continued . 
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"Urban Teacher Centers §2" 

Detroit Center for Professional Growth ahd Development 
District of Columbia Teacher Center 
Newark Teacher Center 5 

"Rural Teacher Centers'" 

. • / * 
Teacher Center/ for Montana 
" Tfie Pricje House 
Wade 'Schere'r,- Syracuse University 

. "Multi-Distnict Teacher Centers" 

Nassau County ^BOGES Teacher Center 
Norman Area, teacher Center 
The Greater Frankl in\ County Teacher Center 

"Urban Te'acher\Centers #1" 

New York- City Teacher Center Consortium 
Mar-urTeacher Learning Cooperative 
Teacher Center of Ardsley, Greenburgh and Elmsford 

"Urban- Teacher Centers #2" 

Hot Springs Teacher Centec 
Southwest Arkansas Teacher Center 

Flint Hi Us Teacher Ce^er ° ^ 

"Rural Teacher Centers" % 

Barbour County TfeacKer. Center 
, Western Nebraska Rural Teacher Center 

Moab Teacher Center 

"Multi-District Teacher Centers" 

\ * 
Atlanta Area Teacher Center 
Franklin County Teacher Center ' * 
RISE Teacher Center 

"Higher EducationTeacher Centers" 

Northeast Illinois University Teacher Center 
Arnetta Rauschel , Illinois Department of Education 

"Foundation Support/Fundraising" 

* 

Marin Teacher Learning Cooperative* 
New^York City Teacher"Center Consortium 
Franklin County Teacher Center % 
-Indianapolis Teacher Center" 
Detroit Secondary School Teacher Center 
Goddard Teacher Center 
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"Corporate -Support/Technology" 
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Atlanta Area Center for Teachers 

French River .Teacher Center ■ - 
„ * 4 Easton Teacher Center 

Detroit Secondary School Teacher Center 
Charles Lovett, U.S. Department of Education- 

• ' "Basic Skills and leacher Centers' 1 ' 

St. Louis Metro Teacher Center 
Northwest Mississippi Teacher Center „ ' 

Montgomery Teacher Center 
Central Texas Teacher Learning Center 

~ "Law-Related Education" 

Elizabeth Farquhar, U.S. Department of Education 
Staples Teacher Center 

T - "Metric ^Education" 




1 
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' v Hernando- Teacher Center 

-Bob McCord, State Coordinator, Mississippi ^-^^ 
Floyd^Davis, Director for Metric Education, USDOE ^^>. 

"Creative Ways of Surviving." 

National* Documentation Project, Syracuse University 
4 • Teachers. 1 Centers "Exchange 
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■ * "Education of the Handicapped" 




Osseo Teacher Center 
t Somerset Teacher Center 
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Fifth General Session 1 
c * J 
Business/Open Session: Building Alliances and 

Networks for Success 
>» , 


i * 








Allen Schmieder, U.S. Department of Education 
>r Charles Lovett, U.S. Department -of Education 
v v * Drew Lebby, U.S. Department of Education 5 1 
Michael Usdan, Institute for Educational Leadership 
Patricia We tier* American Federation of Teachers 
Robert McClure, National Education Association 
Sam Yarger, National Documentation Center 
Kathleen DeVaney, Teachers' Centers Exchange 
Ed Dambruch, National Teacher Center Resource Center 
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"Recommendations/Action from the Floor" 
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' Friday, February 12* 198£, Continued 

i 



formal Luncheon 

"A Summing Up: Teacher Center Successes, 
^ * American Education in the 80' s 

: A Googol-plex of Celebration" 

Allen Schmieder, Director 
. Division of Teacher Centers \ 
U.S. Department of Education "S -| 
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i " IhS^ DEPARTMENt OF EDUCATION 1 

' Allen Schmieder' 

First General Session ; 
Wednesday, February 10, 1982 

"Welcome and fleview of E. ^ected Conference Outcomes" 

I would like to take this opportunity to welcome you to the National 
Teacher Center Directors Conference and to Washington, D.C. . 

i t ' 

We thought the purpose of this meeting would be to talk a little about 
what is ,going to happen next - not -locally, but nationally and maybe, . 
in the states-. We thought it would be good tchave a~ few comments 
about networks that will continue to exist, no matter^what happens to 
teacher centers. •* " j 

I have already said. that there.'wpl be a teacher center presence in 
the Department of Education through September 30, 1982. I am presently 
named as that person.' The *<xlds are,' .'that I won't continue" to be that 
person. I'm just being candid about i.t. I would be del/ighted f to be 
that person^but there ar^a lot of -things happening' today and next 
week.thaPmight auger from my doing something else. 

• / ' ■ ! * 

I wKl continue to work with teacher centers. I worked with teacher 
centers before I was- in teacher centers and*will continue to do so 
afterwards. The point is, there. Will be someone with a name and a 
telephone number in the Department of Education that will help you 
if you need help in 'getting your payments or in processing your re- 
ports. Obviously, \f \ don't hold th.at position, you will get a letter 
.immediately telling you who it is and where they are going to be. 
There are going to be some physical moves and I would expect that 
would happen in early March; That's' number one. 

Number two is that Sam Yarger and the Syracuse Documentation Center 
will continue through September 30. The clusters, I hope, will all 
continue through September 30. All clusters are going to have cluster 
meetings. They haveWll been set - both time, and place - so this is 
not our last federal hurrah. I am very pleased and I hope to go to 
all of them no matter what I'm doing next. I know that Pat Weiler • 
will continue to do .her gdod network thing in promoting teacher cen- 
ters. Her project Has. been extended through May 31. The Teachers' 
Centers Exchange will go 0 through November 30. The NEA and the AR , 
as organizations, have teacher center elements. They have dollars 
for teacher centers and they are doing things. 
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At this meeting we want to give you some sense of some of the people 
that would still be networking teacher* centers, whether or not the 
.federal, government tfis, and give you some chance to find out what^ 

, kinds of 'services they Hatfe available. fticha^el Usdan is the new 
director for the Institute for Educational Leadership, a new person 
in Washington, and a;, very impressive educator.' He { is interested in. 
trying to find some foundation support for working through the 
Institute' for Educational Leadershop for .some teacher center net- 
working. Maybe the Exchange jught to see& foundation money to con- 
tinue what they ,are dging% Maybe Sam might .want to seek foundation 
, money %§ continue what he's doing. Maybe some money- from the 
Secretary's discretionary fund should be sought by somebody to con- 

: tihue clustering and national communication. s What I wanted to do 
was 'to 1 say that' there are slh'll a lot of ways 1 that we can communicate 
with each other and I just wanted to get yoju questions and ideas about 
how we can best do that. , *' * 
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;My opinion has always been clear, and I feel most of you share it, and 
that' is if it makes sense to have a' teacher center which breaks down * 
the isolation of the classroom teacher and facilitates the sharing 
from teacfier to teacher, ittalso makes sense for educational systems. 

-and for teacher centers to share with- others centers. I think that' 
most of the pedple in this program would say that "one of the best f 
things that has happened in the last four years is what we have been 
doutg-^ the clusters and at the'national meetings. We immediately 
established a collegiality. We immediately established a mojre local * 
support base at the state and regional level. We just want to make ^ 

, sure that continues. l 

I've probably not given, enough emphpis'is to the state coordination. 
Most of oyr state, coordinators were' not made coordinators of j 
consolidation. Its not because they're not good, its because consoli-f 
datiorv vs still a very important political issue and i ts a, pretty u J)icj/ 
piece of money,! so, often a sort of management level person - program 
level - have taken control. But you can bet, ^knowing these Coordi- 
nators, that they will still have a strong interest in teacher centers 
and teacher corps and teacher education in general. Most of them will 
still have roles in inservice education. They will find someday to 
influence, what's going to happen in consolidation. I would almost 
think you ought to look first to your state for networking teacher 
cfenters -because that is certainly what this administration wants to 
happen and most of their'plans are going to pushin that direction. 
One of the things you have heard me say a lot is that we wait for some- 
one to do something to°us. I wish I could remember that great Kennedy 
statement about don't ask what your country can do for you,' ask what 
you can do for your coyhtry, meaning that- in the sta£es-<hat really 
do good networking,, its because teacher center folks at we local level 
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got them to do it. Itwasn't just because they were good leaders. 
If we've done an effective job with teacher centers lat the national 
level, and I think confidently and believe we have, we've done it 
because the field has made ius do it. The field wrote the regulation: 
we didn't. The field was constantly on our backs. If we have good 
meetings its because the field insisted we do them a certain way. 
What I'm saying to you is all that good state. leadership is probably 
• your fault, not theirs. Unless you. get organized and lean on them, 
and make them aware of the fact that teachers have a lot to say and 
have a lot to contribute, they're not going to do anything. They're 
going to continue to do it the .old way. 
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U.*S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION FOR OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS 

, * WillianTSmith, 

First General Session 
Wednesday, February 10,198? 

"Beacons on the Horizon: Some Promising Signs 
for the Future of Inservice Education" 



Teacher-center directors must come to grips with chang 
today, adapting to the knowledge explosion,, new tech-' 
nplogy, and .an increasingly complex social value 
structure with its concomitant behaviors and attitudes 
You must form alliances. There seems to be a greater 
need, to .deal with- the state of society and the profes- 
sion today in 'preparation for tomorrow, than* to burn 
up energy in an attempt to anticipate the future. If 
we do not have something of value to t build on, the 
prospects for the future will becdme dimmer and dimmer 
anyway. . 

You as teacher center directors know teaching is a, 
helping profession. Children must feel that their 
teachers care about them, and they must sense the 
usefulness of what they are learning.' A major ele- 
ment in good teaching is a sense of commitment. If,„ 
for instance, a teacher views teaching as no more than 
a job - as labor to be exchanged for salary - students 
are not. likely to learn with alacrity. By th6 same 
token, when the teacher takes^his oi^her purpose*to 
be that of a taskmaster whose principal .obligation m 
is to enforce rules; many .aspects of quality instruc- 
tion are lost. Therefore, not only must practitioners 
know how to achieve thieir objectives with high 
efficiency, but the objectives- themsel ves must have 
merit. As an. illustration, every experienced princi- 
pal has at tinies been dismayed by instructors who 
pursue the wrong goals or inadequate goals with 
vigorous diligence. Similarly, every experienced 
principal has been saddened by the teacher who, though 
blessed with great talent, functions perfunctorily. 

In the best of circumstances teachers have a profound 
belief in the importance of education. They regard 
their efforts not as a routine chore, but as an 
opportunity to contribute material ly^ to children's- 
growth and the development of a better society. 
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Above all , they are keenly aware of the enormous 
impacts good teacher can have on a student. As a 
result they are energized by the significance of 
what they do. The natural consequence of ' such . 
commitment is that they derive far more from their 
endeavors than wages, in personal satisfaction. 

Good teachers are inclined to take a broad rather 
than a narrow. perspective on the teaching act. They 
know that more often than not, children respond to 
the teacher rather than the subject. For that 
reason, some teachers get discouraging results ,even 
with appealing subject matter while others make even 
the dullest lessons seem exciting. Those who are 4 . 
sensitive to the power inherent in. the teacher-student 
relationship try to go beyond the substantive aspects 
of a topic and deal with the overall development of 
their students. Although they take precautions to 
ensure- good intellectual achievement, they are 
interested in other things as well. They worry, 
for example, when a child learns gramma^ but has no 
friends or when a child is unable to cope with 
frustration. 

Confidence involves the teachers faith in the /in- 
structional materials, the teaching method, and 
the fundamental worth of the subject .itseVfy There 
are history teachers who, when pushed to^cartclor, 
think a knowledge of history will do their/students 
little gfibd; science teachers who suspect/that what- 
ever is taught will be forgotten in a njatter of 
days; and English teachers who feel that the required 
teaching text is virtually useless." /In those" 
situations the .quality of learning is'less than it 
migljt.be. / / 

The frequency with which such lack of confidence 
occurs constitutes a strong argument for substantial 
teacher autonomy. Given the freedom to choose, some 
teachers may still be caught up in indecision, but 
there is at least the possibility that they will 
select procedures that to them make sense. Standards,- 
of course, are important and every teacher should be 
responsible for making certain, that every child 
learns, but that need not militate against the 
pedagogical freedom to organize instruction in what- 
ever way seems'most desirable. Allowance for indi- 
viduality is virtually essential if the teacher is to 
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have maximum security. Moreover, because confidence 
develops cumulatively, expanding from a continuum of 
previous successes, regulations that interfere with 
personal flexibility are likely to x create more harm 
than good. j 

Confidence stems from the manner in which teachers 
; regard students. As the celebrated research on the 
self-ful filling prophecy has demonstrated, 'the 
instructor who views, students as capable is likely 
to* generate more learning than the one who questions 
their ability. Optimism about a- child's capacity to ^ 
learn is conditioned in large measure by the degree 
to which the teacher understands, the learner; Vast 
numbers of students have failed to achieve simply 
because-those responsible for their Vearriing either 
misjudged the obstacles or tacitly assumed that the 
obstacles could not be overcome. Benjamin Bloom's 
classic experiments on mastery learning, ,fbr example, 
\ • have clearly shown that, relatively simple readjust- 
N \ merits in the instructional pattern can greatly 

increase student achievement. 'There are teachers 
in inner-city schools, laboring 1 under extraordinary 
handicaps, .who often obtsin remarkable results be- 
cause they respect thenr students' potential, under- 
stand the impediments that exist, and build 
appropriate mechanisms into their teaching procedures. 

v Although compassionate, they neither permit sympathy 
to rieduce expectation nor confuse temporary difficulty 

/jnfitK incapacity. Their confidence, , one might say, is* 
" based oi#the fundamental assumption that virtually 
every child can learn and the firm belief that 
proper strategies can overcome even severe hurdles. 

There are three dimensions of teacher confidence - 
a sure commitment to self and' purpose, a secure 
reliance on good procedures and an unshakeable faith 
in ultimate student success - and they constitute a 
powerful force. They more than anything else prevent 
the hypocrisy, lassitude, anci tarelessness that some- 
times attenuate teaching skill . 

"A 

o . ' * 

Only after those aspects of confidence are present 
can. the practitioner take complete advantage of * 
classroom events and exploit the full range of 
teaching opportunities. Robert Havighurst and 
others have written of "the teachable moment,' 1 
referring to the random situations that allow the 
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teacher tchseize on some special occurrence* A 
fourth-.importarit element in successful teaching, 
consequently, lies in the practitioner's recogni- 
tion of teaching potential • Whereas some* 
instructors 'are oblivious to the -subtle nUances 
of the teaching-learning environment,, unable to 
capitalize on a propitious situation, others seem 
intuitively to sense a serendipitous development 
and use it to advantage. 

That is only possible, however, when the teacher 
has a comprehensive knowledge of the teaching 
material, the method, and the learner. If the 
gVasp of the subject matter is only marginal, if 
the practitioner knows -but one way to pursue the 
objective, or if thq teacher has only a limited . 
understanding of the students! values and con- 
cerns, theigcjlden "teachable moments" are lost. 

The virr4ati'ori in individual perception of teaching 
opportunity is truly remarkable. As a principal, 
I was continually astonished at the way in which 
insecure teachers were*bound to a fixed system, 
unable" to cope with anything that broke their 
routine. A. rainy day, a fire drill, an unexpected 
delay in the delivery of, supplies, ;and similar in- 
terruptions were regarded by some faculty as 
catastrophic. Mature, reasoned practitioners, on 
the other -hand, alert to chance and guided by 
hunch, were able to convert those s.ame situations 
into highly constructive lesson?. 

\~ • - * 

We do far too" little in our teacher training to 
enlarge classroom teacher's vision of what can be 
done. The expansion of awareness of teaching -» 
possibilities comes primarily through direct 
experience. A talented neophyte, for example, 
however well intentipned, is not likely to recog- 
nize an unsuspected opportunity uniess in one way 
or another ft is demonstrated in a realistic 
context. For that reason much would be gained 
if teachers were given more time for mutual 
observation and collaboration. The young teacher 
enabled to*observe an experienced master in action 
is almost certain to have an eye-opening experience 

Teaching is no different from other human endeavors 
in which the seemingly impossible becomes common- 
place once an exceptional performer points the way. 
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Athletic records, scientific breakthroughs,. new 
movements in art, music, and literature - ail emanate 
from new .perceptions of what can be done. It might • 
be wise, consequently,- to formalize some sort of 
"Suddy system" through which beginning teachers can ' 
observe skillful teachers at work. If nothing else, 
such an > arrangement would stimulate among aprentices 
4 greater sensitivity to the virtually limitless 
devices through which learning can be encouraged. 
My own experience's lead me to believe that in the 
wake of" new knowledge production, the bqddy system 
would be equally as important for experienced teachers 
enabling them to observe other experienced teachers 
•as well as talented neopfiytes armed' wiik new knowledge 
arid advanced teaching strategies. " 

Few clinches are more overworked tfran the<aduge about. - 
success "breeding- success, Yetthlit tired aphorism is 
nowhere more^applicable than in Reaching and learnings 
'Student' and instructor alike, look to a -new lesson 
within 7 the framework of what has gone before. 'All 
N good teachers - and their studerjts - seem to derive 
x immense s^tisfactioh^from their labors. The desire " 
a'nd enthusiasm referred to earHer, triggered in 
considerable, degree^ by a steady" and apparent.stream- 
.of aqcomplishment^arc contagions. Yet 'another 
element in successful teaching practice is to.be 
found in the gradual accumulation of rewarding, 
experience. However great tjje teacher's latent I 
talent (or the learner's aptitude), early failure 
tends 1 to breed moVe failu/e. Conversely, when steps 
ire^ taken to- ensure early, success, the probabilities 
of Continued high achievement are good. . * 

As teacher center directors, you know that superior 
teaching is the natural* result of autonomous and '« 
sustained profdssi6na x l/growth j . Much has been said, 
and written about stafif development ^and inserv.ice \ 
education. Various theories have been espoused, 
diverse programs or orientation have been, suggested\ 
and many different activities have been tried-. The*^ 
best of them are unquestionably valuable', and there • 
could be latent virtues in those that: have not yet 
delivered a high .yield'.'; To argue, 'however, that "one \ 
mode is«'c)early superior \to every other, is to dis- x 
tort reality. One great value of Teacher Corps and 
the Teacher Centers Program is that they are providing 
grounds to continue exploring the' 4 best and most useful 
ways to deliver both* training and- retraining. : - 
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Evidence already shows that training and retraining, 
cannot Be successfully done by a single;institution, 
be it univeVsity-. or school..- Botfrhave new and old 1 « 
rol-gs to play in preparing* teachers ton the future. s 
To Vthos'e two institutions., adtl a third as partner - 
the* community. 'It provides a riclvahd fertile 
ground to test, assumptions ; about the fo*rm»and sub- 
stance of appropriate ^education personnel development. • 

. ' - * •*' - / ' ' <' 0 'J " 

That brings us .fdll circle. .If we* know what a teacher. 

•needs today. and are/abVe to proyidfe for. the continual 
development pf mastery, over time, then we .will "be 
ready to deal with tjte larger question: "What will 

. it mean to be ah educated .person in tomorrow's world?" „ 

-How do- we make the transition from looking at x)'ur toes ' 
to-looking at. the hpri^on?" oThe: beacons that L see on 

* the hor/fzon are, with 'slight modifications and add i- -< 
tion§, the emerging reafities:' .» interdependence', 
collaboration, -sharing, long-term responsibility^ 
smallness,. wholeness, system'thinking-, evolving 
cOpsciouiness-, tempora'riness, acceptance of differences, 
and/adapta£ion. It becomes our challenge to design 
bo'th the process and the substance of all training 
and retraining for educational personnel not onjf^to, 
be aware and understand those.,rea'lities but also to . .• 
accept them and practice them and foster their - 
attainment. - ■'_ * 

I milst ask myself r---What-a re; my beliefs? and Whene 
do I want to go?" The difference jn the answers are 
a matter of * controlling .one's destiny. 

o 

} * '* - 1 * 

We -f rr, the profession have long looked to others to pro-* 
Yut^-tW leadership in- our-soei-ety.' Qurs was a con- 
tenteent"#Tth^^tradttion_gf simply mirroring society. 
Conditions are changing so rapidly that this no longer 
is acceptable.. But with a change in attitude come ; 
^roblgms --for those of us who choose to lead of a 
magnUuB^njjnagined in the past. They will' be neces- 
sary to face bur-extremely difficult ta solve. If we 
do expect ,tb achieveT^e^ui^be ready today to measure 
progress with'a ruler, ihchH3y-:uic^ than a 

yardstick. • It will be easy to become discouraged^ i n ■ 
our. leadership position today so we must work* together-- 
to accomplish, our goals. Our achievements may be the 
O^rdstick impacting, on our children today. 
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- Second General Session 



The National Educatiorrltesociation is firmly committed to the continu- 
ation- andlexpansipn of .federally funded teacher center programs and to 
the ultinpte institutionalizing of the teacher center concept* The 
NEA has pken this position because of a strong conviction that teachers 
know bed; when it comes to jthe knowledge, skills, and materials needed 
.to-be rm/rfe effective ; in their work with children and youth* 

We believe that teacher centers are successfully carrying put the 
^ original intent of Congress to improve staff development for o teachers. 
Teachers, aides, support personnel, administrators have all demonstrated 
genuine interest in and dedication to the Teacher Center Program by 
devoting their time, efforts, and abilities to making it work. And ' 
teachers support the, program for one very simple reason: it helps them 
do a better job of teaching students . For. that reason alone, NEA app^audi 
it..; And because the program does, help teachers improve thejuLteachifigT^ 
Y~ttE/^el4evesJ^ their 
actions and maintain and expand the centers. ~ 

NEA^s; delfermina1:jion"^tO skve and enhance the Teacher Center. Program stems 
\ from thejie-lief— that the concept of centers itself constitutes the 
^Trnsi^ng link" in the evolution of an adequate., creative, permanent 
\means of ensuring continuing^ professional development far teachers. 
ITeachers face manytchallenges, but few issues are more important to them ^ 
jeither /intrinsically or symbolically than preservation of the Teacher 
Center Vrogram." Jhejeacher Center Program has meant specific and highly 
Rewarding personal experiences for thousands of educators and their 
Students. It has proven to be an economical* and. uncompl-icated way for 
She "federal and state government to help teachers at the local- level ^ 
^becorpe more skilled practitioners of their profession. Seldom has the _ 

expenHTEuFenrf^^^ or done so^much^n^the- 

-pursuit of instructional excellence. * * 



Dur 
fhte 



The Teacher; Center Progjam sHould-be~aVctilable A not to only a lurk few, 
bu^ to ary^ professional improvement. - Teachers have 

written" to us that finally* teachers are really helping teachers in staff 
development* — throucjl? the centers. 

Letlme quote excerpts from the NE/Tpol icystatemgnJL o continuing education 
-farJteachers since-^that-i^wha-t— teacher*^r^tersare all about. 
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"The Uatixinal Education Association necognizeA the * , 
need ion. continuing education in the caAeeA-long 
development ofr teacheM. It 6upp'ontt> a variety oh 
\ appnoacheA to pnoheAtional development, deluding 
inbOAvice. and the concept oh centeu govenned by 
teache/u> nepneAenting thein. baAgaining unit* and/ ok 
local' pnohte6iorial onganizationb . - • . 

* "The X&6ociation alto believe* that pnohtebional 

development pnognam6 should provide oppontunities 
. hoi teacheu to gain the knowledge and skills th&t 
' they themselves tfee£ ate impontant to thein. ^ 
teaching, to the improvement oh school pnognams, 
. * and to thein. penhonmance as membens oh the pnohes- ✓ 
sion. In ondvt to assume *t1iat the pnognams mil 
nehtevt need* oh local tenches and student*^, 
teAcheM mast have the deceive voice at eveny 
stage oh planning, implementation, and evalu- 
ation . . . " 

Our Committee on Instruction and Professional Development has prepared 
significant paper on "Continuing Education for Teachers," designed to- 
give guidance to putting that policy into action. In this paper the 
Committee listed several points which research has established- as neces 
sary for effective continuing education: 

1. Improvement .of 8 school program and improvement of continuing 
education are* inseparable. 

2. Improvement of continuing education and improvement in , 
other important variables of schooling such as leadership, 
school organization, or personnel policies are inseparable. 

• 3. The balance and .relative emphasis givento professional 
— - . development and staff development -shouTd be determined 
locally and school -by-school' according to need. 

4. Time ana resources. for professional development must-be 
built into the teacher's contractual time. 

5. The focus of staff development must be the individual 
school and its faculty. 

6. Both the school and the individual members of its profes- 
sional staff s have the right and the responsibility-to • - 

•• • \ initiate and'plan- staff development. 
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7.. At the state level, continuing education should be governed 
by^a statewide committee with representation 'from approp- 
riate- role groups- Prattitioners should constitute a 

majority on the committee. 

> » 

8- There should be many measures~"of Ineffectiveness. of 
continuing education.. . 

9. Each of the many groups constituting the teaching profes- 
sion has vital interests to defend, important roles to m 
play, and significant contributions to -make. 

These characteristics about continuing education are supported by our 
experiences with teacher centers. 

I believe in the importance of centers and I am proud that teachers were 
leaders in obtaining the federal legislation which created and funded' 
this program. *0ur faith in the centers has been more than jtisji.fied. 
They are, as I have said before, a "proven plus' 1 for teachers afid the 
students they teach. We are now in charge of a part of our own profes- 
sional development and teacher centers are helping us to be rid of the 
useless inservice training programs of the past - all those "Mickey Mouse" 
exercises. ' - *• 

It is good to know that there is so much action now taking place by those 
of you* at this conference to raise money to keep your centers going. We 
arfe learning to tap monjes from business and other community resources 
as well as foundations and corporations. -Such' sources may seem a bit 
strange to teachers because they haVe expected federal, state,, and local 
governments to assume their rightful responsibilities. As we are learning 
all'" too quickly, however, these are different times, and so we must learn 1 
to sharpen our skills and to seek funds Vrom several sources. And I know 
you are working .to obtain monies from bl.ock grants and. in some states, 
Iowa for example, you are planning legislation to obtain needed funds. 

We hope you will use the resources available from our local, state, and 
national units to help you develop meaningful plans to raise funds for 
your center. I also hope you will find the Teacher Center Resource Book, 
which Mary Moran, Bob.MeClure, and Dick Cortright have coordinated, to 
demonstrate to potential funders the exceptional power in centers to 
bring about constructive 0 change. 

Finally, as president of an organization which represents 1.7 million 
American teachers, I want to say a* heartfelt thanks to Allen and all his 
colleagues for the leadership they have provided. Most important, though, 
the public's thanks should go to America's teachers who are creating an 
incredibly useful vehicle to improve instruction. Teachers are the 
strength of our nation and -they and the public they serve deserve no less , 
than a strong network of local centers for teacher self- improvement. We 
will continue to stand with you in making that dream come true. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Marilyn Rauth 

Secorld General Session 
Thursday, February 11, 1982 



In the span of v ten minutes, its rather difficult to discusS 
our priorities substantively, but I'll try to cover*§buie of our major 
concerns and how they relate to teacher centers* ° I 

, - < 

I have atKhome a copy of the November, 1912 issue of the — 
Ladies Home Journal X At that time, the publication ran a series 'of 
articles highlighting statements from leading educators and commufcity 
representatives/ all very critical of public education/ In fac^, if 
I would. have had time to read some of them today, you. would have thought 
'they. came from a recent tissue df Time or Newsweek . The criticikms were 
much the sayne - failure to individualize, discipline problems, lack of 
relevance, weak curriculum. ' 

I mention this to point out that there has always been criti- 
cism of "pubfic "education. It's'to be expected when you have a HFluid 
and diverse society. Today, however, we are facing a new situation, - 
because we've lost the deep-rooted faith in public schools which formerly 
accompanied such criticism., Thi^^s due ;o a number of factors. We 
have schools which are overburdened by a. multitude of social responsi- 
bilities which other public institutions have shunned. We are under 
attack from fundamentalist and sectarian se^f-interests. «We have an 
aging population who no longer have children in schools and unfortunately 
don't see.the importance of those Schools to their own well-being and 
that of/ society. We have people who would like to see' society de-scnooled, 
who^vocate tuition tax credits or Vouchers, which would essentially^ 
fsmantle the public schools. WhatJioes-all this-mean for us? Simply, 
that in addition to the traditional AFT priority of protecting the rights 
and welfare of its members, we- now must also address the 'even more funda- 
mental concern of preserving public education. So, we're not ju^t/ 
attempting, as always, to improve education, but to preserve th^- actual 
institution. \ 

. While there are. the traditional issues facing us, .tssi^s of^r 
both equity and excellence, we cannot afford to ignore the largerVfVues\ 
of society, including the economic, defense, technological., and scien- \ 
tific needs of this nation. We must be much more aggressive in our ■ 
efforts to assure public understanding, of the role of education in meeting 

these societal needs. No less. Important in garnering support for ' - — 

education is an awareness on our part of what the public expects of its 
schools. The message is cle^ar - discipline, standards, jbasfc skills 
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mastery, education in traditio nal vah }&$ravi citizenship, and a strong 
core curriculum. % Because excellences education is not possible with- 
out excellence in the profess ioWtself, teacher education Wnks high 
among our priorities and, in fact, has for'a number of years. 

\ N 
Already we have started reexamining the structure of colleges 
of education. But we must tend to our own house also and seriously 
review the organization of elementary' and secondary schools." I think 
you will, see education groups, including the AFT, proposing significant 
changes in basic institutional structures at all levels. We will be 
looking at the relationships among institutions, at staffing patterns, 
and at new reward systems, v _ 

! 

All of this is taking place at a time when the nation as/a 
whole is experiencing great change. The economy is in a state of flux. 
Governmental structures likewise are being modified in the move toward 
the new federalism. J - 

Consider the consequences bf such reorganization \for teacheV 
centers. In one sense, teacher centers are going to be a crucial part 
of this renewal. Centers, after all, have proven 'they are capable of 
facilitating and implementing change. In addition, they are very good * 
at linkages and will play a vital rolejn establishing new relationship 
which need to be formed arcong the schools, the community and colleges 
of education. 




. BECAUSE EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION ISJIOT GOJhlQL 
TO BE POSSIBLE WITHOUT EXCELLENCE IN THE""PROFE§S JON 
ITSELF, TEACHER EDUCATION IS GOI&G TO BE A MAJOR 
PRIORITY ANV, IN FACT, HAS BEEN ¥0R\A NUMBER OF 
YEARS. I SEE THAT PROCESS ESCALATINQ." ' ■ 



■At the same time, centers are. impacted negatively by the 
change process. Block grants-are a case in point. Chapter II of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, which would potentially 
fund teacher centers, Teacher Corps, and^many other basic service 
programs,- originally authorized $537 million for these block grants " 
in the 1981-32 school year. The federal education budget^Jic 
now operating under its third continuing resolution, appropriated 
only $483 million for tjiese programs nationwide. The Reagan Admini- 
stration has proposed further cuts, which would reduce the amount to 
$470 million. This is almost a $100 mil lion reduction in what was 
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originally proposed for Chapter II of the state block grants. Making * 
matters worse, school systems; 'face cuts in other cnucial programs,* 
such as education of the disadvantaged,, vocational education, and 
education of the handicapped, funded outside the block grants. Conse- 
quently, everyone will suffer, but because state legislatures are 
controlled by rural areas, cities are* likely to be in double jeopardy. 

What can be done? All constituent groups within education 
are at a period in time when, as I said before, we are concerned with , 
preserving pubVic education as an institution. We are not always going 
to agree, but we had better get together and work cooperatively to 
.promote those standards which will ensure public educations survival. 

i 

Teacher centers need to make clear to the public their role 
in upgrading standards. Essentially, we are going to have to win 
teacher centers through political ineans. A pertinent question is who 
is going to get their share of the shrinking tax 'dollar? Obviously, 
those who have the greatest share of public support. . State block grant 
monies are not currently- our ? befst hope. We might pick up some funds 
there. We will certainly make every effort to do so, but it would be 
naive not to realize that source is very chancey at this point. What 
do we have to dp? Again, we must be cognizant of what the public wants 
from its schools and show them that teacher centers represent an avenue 
for helping them achieve those goals. I talked about your ability to 
facilitate change before. Look at the major changes that need to be 
m^de in the curriculum. We need to strengthen the teaching of basic 
skills. We need to tighten the curriculum. We need to introduce more^. 
math and 'science to compete in this technological age. Meeting these" 
^neetis willv^^uire a great deal of inservice education, ajjd-t£acher 
cen^erb^affi phe of the few remaining inservice mechaa4sms - and one of 
the effective ones. 

We have a large^bod^irf^Tesearch available to us to build the 
profession, to build stg.adarr^sT Who is going to translate, and take / 
that research to^ieatfiers? Teacher centers offer an existing structure 
throughj^ii4^r^we can disseminate the science of teaching. 

Many of you h^ve already started reaching out to the community 
This is where real power lies. We need to go to the community and 
-parents and show them what the centers have been doing. We must invblve 
them more directly in center activities and show them how they can 
supplement. their children's learning at home. 

Most importantly, 'perhaps, it will be essential in these hard 
times to keep the concept alive." We need to keep the teacher center, 
its activities, and its accomplishments before the media. This must be 
•done at the local, state, and national levels: Don't be afraid to tie 
into the accountability movement. Today's emphasis is on standards. 
There exist many state commissions on tjsacher education and professional 
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excellence. Through your\union, through representatives from the teacher 
center also, you mast have your vo^ice heard on these commissions. You 
must apprise them of what you have* been doing and what^ou can do. ' Paul 
Simon, who chairs the House Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education, 
will soon introduce a joint resolution to the House and Senate encourag-'~ 
ing states to review teacher education and develop new guidelines to 
continue to improve the quality of the nation's teaching force. This 
gives further impetus to a movement tfre states had already begun. 
Right now, too many state commissions are pulling ideas fronf'here and < 
there % It's an uncoordinated process. They are nojt grounded in any 
sort of research base. I submit that the teacher -centers have a wealth 
of knowledge to take to those committees |and this is one political 
activity you should get involved in. Several major issues being 
addressed at the state level in teacher education reform are linkages, 
internships, and field-based education. Many states, al ready have man- 
dates for this type of activity. And : yet, many colleges of education 
are in a' quandry over how to get into the schools - how' to make the 
transition from campus to school. Again, teacher centers are a natural 
linking agent. Communicate with your state education department, your 
administration, your school board, and let them know how you can help , 
in this .process. 

Centers would also serve as exemplary dissemination models 
for the states in efforts to disperse model practices in the context 
of their total staff .development programs. Don't miss the opportunity. 

Finally, Secretary Bell's Commission on Excallence in 
Education is holding hearings throughout the country. .You .should be 
represented at these and l c et them hear about teacher centers' contri- 
btuions to professional practice. 

Hopefully, your efforts to institutionalize have already 
started. They should resume the day you get back in your school by - 

making contacts with your local political, leaders, the-school-board,- 

superintendent, and the state education department. It .is, I repeat, 
a political fight that we have ahead of us. Working together, with 
all the people represented here and at all levels of government, we 
will see that in the fight for standards in education, teacher centers 
are a crucial element in assuring that public education not only sur- 
vives, but accomplishes the goals of excellence and equity. we've 
always striven vor. 



". . . WE WILL SEE THAT IN THE FIGHT FOR STANDARDS 
IN 'EDUCATION, TEACHER CENTERS ARE A CRUCIAL ELEMENT 
IN MAKING SURE THAT PUBLIC EDUCATION NOT ONLV 
SURVIVES, BUT ACCOMPLISHES THE GOALS OF "EXCELLENCE." 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

David Imig 

•Second General Session 
■ Thursday, February 11, 1982 



I have that proverbial speech .that has been giveri too many times, in 
too many places, but that none" the less* I'm going to draw from once 
again this morning.' Some of you have heard it t others of you are 
about to be subjected to it. What I would^ike to leave you with is 
a sense of the American Association of Colieees for^Teacher Education's 
(AACTE) commitment tfo the promotion of staff development - staff - 
development that reaches from and 1 inks' together schools, colleges and 
■departments of education and the practicing classroom teacher. 

Marilyn, throughout her comments, ^used the concept of linkage. One of 
th« things that AACTE has been deeply committed to over .the past five 
years 'is 1 the promotion of these 1 inkages- between schools of education, 
the educational research labs^and centers, teacher centers and profes- 
sional development centers, and ojthe^ staff development opportunities 
that exist both at the state and the Tocal^levels. Inherent in these 
linkages is the concept that knowledge producers^and knowledge users 
need to work together to promote excellence in our-schools. 

I think that at the present time, American education is confronted by 
at least seven cri'ses that need to be addressed, and that stem from a 
variety of phenomena that- impact upon education, teacher education, 
staff development, whatever. Perhaps the_most important of these • 
intrusions has to do with the rapidity of change which characterizes 
today's society- and will likely dominate tomorrow's. I call to your 
attention a book- by tee Anderson at Northwestern University that 
^describes the J curve as an- explanation of that rapidity of change.' 
And without examining the notion in detail I think it confronts all 
professional educators as we look >o the future not only of teacher 
centers but of professional" education. I think the second great change 
that will affect us is the increasing feeling of economic vulnerability 
that comes from changes in our economic condition. Many of us are. 
aware of or have interacted with Homatia Tioni and his statements 
about post-affjuence and under development. I think that in the past 
six months the whole tone o^/American society has shifted to one of 
concern over our economic viability. 



". . . AS IDE. MARCH IN -THE HALLS OF CONGRESS, WE HOPE TO HAVE 
GROUPS OF VEANS, FACULTY MEMBERS, TUACHZ9S, TEACHER CENTER 
VIRECTORS, AWdCATING THE NEEV FOR A REINVESTMENT IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. " 
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.A third great challenge that faces us is our increasing interdependence 
with other peoples. * I think Allen, for instance, has been instrumental 
i ( n helping us look at teacher centers and their interface with other 
professional development opportunities in other parts of the world. I 
think that we at local, state and national levels have to continue to 
promote that interchange of ideas as we move into a -society that is 
increasingly more interdependent. 

I think the fourth great and significant challenge that* will impinge 
upon us is best seen in the current demographic situation - the teacher 
shortages and Spending crisis for this society. Its a crisis that 
few people have given much attention to. We are'al ready seeing the. 
results of that in many of the cities of the Southwest. We are more 
likely to see it over the next five years throughout the country. fc » 
Within that crisis is the concept of minority problems and minority 
individuals' roles as public school teachers in this society. How we 
deal with that problem in the face of critical teacher shortages is 
one that our association, in' particular, will be addressing. The 
aging of the population, the' shift of the population - the entire 
demographic picture is, again, a major intrusion and a major problem 
confronting all of us.* 

A fifth factor which will impact us and which, even now,- leaves us too 
far behind all too often, is the whole area of technology. I think 
teacher centers offered and continue to offer a way to infuse techno- 
fbgical revolution into tihe schools and into the learning of children: 

The sixth crisis, one that I have spent some time looking at, is what 
some now call a conflict in values that confronts our society. On 
one hand, you have Daniel Ukalvich who has written extensively about 
the new generation aipd the values that it espouses, while on the other 
you have people like Martin Bresler at Princeton who have looked at 
it from a different perspective. There is a product of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company that was done in 1981 which I think is 
one of the most significant pieces of social science research to come 
out in the last few years. In essence, it looks at the values American 
people hold toward various institutions, toward themselves, and toward 
the future. If there is anything that so dramatically points to the 
apparent conflict of values, it is that document. One cf the really 
troublesome aspects it addresses is the conflict of values between 
teachers and lay citizens in communities. And I know of no.one who 
.is addressing that problem as one which needs resolution. Given these 
intrusions, problems, crises, you would expect that this society and 
particularly its national leadership would be addressing ways to 
resolve crises and conflict. 
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But, one of the major conflicts, i^jiot the crisis confronting* us all, 
_ is the dismantling of the structures, networks,* and programs that 
^ have served the American classroom teacher. This dismantling in the 
jy^name-of economic recovery and the new federalism is, I believe, 
u destroying the capacity of teachers and others tp deliver new and 
2 relevantV.ovHedge. This disinvestment is evident in curtailments 
h- and cutbacks- in^ttie educational research and development ^enterprise 
t-. and the denigratio^af^the accomplishments of the educational labora- 
S tories and centers. It ^ts^videnced in the reduction of programs 
</> designedUtfpromote equity and^cellence in our. schools. *It is 

evident in the elimination of suppfcr^for preservice and inservice 
S; education programs. It is evidenced rfTHh^des true t ion of networks 
= and the advocacy of "go it alone" strategies;" It is evident in the 
repeal of coordination and planning Activities at federal, state, and 
local areas. I think that Willard 1 s and Marilyn's "call to arms" is 
indeed an appropriate challenge for all of us. My association, in 
\c cooperation with these and others will, indeed try to be more produc- 
O tive on these issues and as we march in the halls of Congress, we 
% hope to have groups of deans, faculty members, teachers; taacher 
•§ center directors, advocating the heed for a reinvestment in American 
O pubjic education- m 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS. ASSOCIATION • 

August "Gus" Steinhilber 

Second General Session 
Thursday, February 01, 1982 



A little bit of deja vus as J walked inhere. The deja vus was the 
fact that I looked over to\the right here and I saw all the material 
an lavi- related education. I think I've been in at least 12 different 
institutions of higher education teaching classes in graduate school 
and school law. Its also deja vus in talking about teacher^ centers 
because after I was asked to be on this program I did pull out the 
old file and low and behold, it brought back some fond memories. The 
fond memories were that there were minutes I took of the meeting with 
then Senator Mondale. In fact there were three meetings with repre- 
sentatives of AFT,, the Chief State School Officers, and NSBA, v/here 
they met and put together what became the first draft of whgt you now 
know as the teacher center legislations .Obviously other hearings and 
more organizations and Individuals were -involved in the process; 



"NSBA SUPPORTS THE CONTINUATION Or TEACHER CENTERS IN THE 
CONCEPT OP' INSERVICE AWO. STAFF VEVELOPhiENl TO PURTHER PROMOTE 
PR0PESS10NAL VEVELQP&ENT . 11 



Td like to take you back to those days for a moment, and go through 
the first three drafts before it was introduced as an amendment in 
the Senate. What were the issues then? They were somewhat the issues 1 
now. The issues then were: What can be done to advance teacher 
education, and preparation? A very sincere and concerned group of us 
were looking at what was happening to the school-age population. At 
that time there was no question that the number of teachers in schools 
and children in this country were on the decline. Therefore, the 
opportune ty /f or the new blood, .the new teachers, was probably going 
to be diminished. .It also meant that at .the same time* our work force 
was obviously getting older, but that work force was also in a very 
critical area with minds and advanced technology and they may riot be 
as good or up to snuff as they should be/ Therefore, let us find some 
institutional ways of upgrading those valuable individuals in our 
society. 
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But we fell on ; couple of hard times during the debate. What was the 
^debate? The debate was basically one of governance* And the reason 
*I bring up that governance debate today, is 'because, that same governance 
debate is going- to be one of the thorny issues which you are going to 
have to wrestle with from this point on. A compromise was reached, 
during that initial draft. What was the compromise on governance? One, 
that the local school board and/or the state board, together with the 
Chief State School Officer, would devise the teacher center plan, if * 
you will, develop the constitutional framework with which that teacher 
center must operate. The second half of that compromise was that the , 
day-to-day operation of the teacher center was to be under the confines 
of a teacher center board of directors, if you will,*which would have 
to operate within that constitution or overall framework, but the 
majority of that particular board would' be that of teachers. A very 
difficult kind of organizational structure and one which, quite frankly, 
fell on some hard times. 

If I were to make the same speech a cpuj>leVf years ago, I would not 
be quite as supportive of teacher centers as I am today. This may sound 
kind of ironic,' but NSBA went f rom ( -a position of total- support, total 
push, total involvement, and total dedication to the center to ohe of 
"benign neglect." What happened during that period of "benign neglect?" 
'Quite frankTy, we looked at teacher centers^ as becoming glorified "union 
hall.s^" They were spending much of their time worrying about union 
representation, worrying about teacher contracts, worrying about what 
was going to be happening during the next line of negotiations. We 
said, fine, if that's the way you are going to want— it, what are we 
going to do in counter. Very simple. You want the teacher center, you 
would then put that on the bargaining table along with everything else. 
And, 'if it becomes a union position, not an educatiopal position, then 
its something that the union is^oing to have to put on the bargaining 
table and we'll bargain with that- like we bargain with everything else. 
That's a pretty hard stat6mep{, but it occured and I think the danger 
of that occuring again .is : still. with us. Now, where* is NSBA today? 
I think some of that concern has woVked through because I do not hear 
those arguments and' problems as I did about two years ago. There are 
a ]pt of reasons for that. One, t think we've both learned to know and 
respect one another. While there are still some rabble-rousers out 
the re and what I would call bomb throwers, we've learned that its a 
pox on both of our .houses^ ReTar^f~~exiTr^^ n- 
not, exist without us and if we fight between and among ourselves 
within the education community, its a mutual suicide pact. 
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I think what all of you, have to begin doing \is pok at what is x ^ 
happening here in Washington, or indeed, phat is happening in some « 
of your state capitols.. You understand exactly What I mean. As I 
indicated to you, Urn a lawyer. I^did nQt,enjoyi doing some of the 
things I did in the last year: putting together ytIF notices and ' 
making sure they were legally sdund. What happened in Massachusetts ^ 
should not happen in any state in the U.S. # But we. have a public. out . 
.there and that public is being*very critical- Of us^ We've got to 
york together. Where are the .ways we can work together? Well first 
'of allVl indicated to you that with due respect to\those individuals, 
inlthis room who represent or are employed by the federal government, 
mv association ijs on record by saying this administration is an 
anti-education administration. Bear in mind, my organization is not 
no^ed for being a libeVal; democratic organization, fte've come to 
tha^ conclusion but let's look at how we came to that conclusion. SKt s 
the juncture today and where, the President's announcement was of last 
week, we've now got a new federalism* concep.t called "swaps" and 
"turn-backs," which means that by*1984 there will be no federal 
dollars for a turn-back to the states, school lunch, all cf t^e child 
nutrition programs, and that block grant of which you are all trying^ 
to get a part. Chapter II also gets turned back in total to the states 
by 198*4> That same budget Message says that with the money we will be . 
saving as a result of all of this, we are going to institute or -pro- 
pose before the U.S. Congress tuition tax credits. So, it is obviously 
to take from the public schools and provide funds for private schools. 
On top of that, of course, the -announcement of destroying the Department 
of Education and turning it into a foundation. It think the' evidence • 
is quite clear. Many presidents have said, "Don't look at what I've 
said, look at what I do," but I think we have to do that* with this 
administration. We've deyel oped, some coalitions here and I'm advising 
everyone to do the-same at home. I would advise that very strongly 
at" the local level . 

i 

So much for a little bit of where w£ are in terms of national politics, 
but I also want to tell you where we are in 'terms of your politics - 
where you are and^what you're doing today. One is, as I indicated, 
back to support of teacher -centers. But I've- got a member of my Board 
of Directors from NCATE. The N presi dent of my association is on the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education. The vice chairman 
of that commission is a school b N oard member out in San Djego. *We have 
a dedication towards excellence. We have also been putting together 
resolutions and comments. Some of you may have seen the most recent 
issue of the American. School Board Journal where our president has 
caHed-for"a national consciousness in. terms of upgrading the education 
^profession. Not just in terms of dollars, but in terms of the profes- 
sion itself. My German heritage sort of comes back to me and we- should 
be using, perhaps, the comment in Geirman of the Herr Professor or Herr 
Doctor, meaning you double the indication. It is Mr. Professor and 
Mr. Doctor. Perhaps that gives an. it ^titutional or societal indication 
of the need for you and we are beginr. 2 to move that way. 
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Vie are\ver& ; much conCernedjdJbh. what we call, in our office, using up 
our seed corn. For those of you wtro^re^njyjral areas, you understand 
' the analogy 'Of using up the seed corn. You know wRat^happens -when one — 
, wa'htS/to eat in future. years. How are we doing that? The policies of 
^ the UrSv-rrnow^in high technologies, are draining off fifst^at the" 
*; college andjjnivefsity level those ndtv-i duals who areJiH-the math , ■ - m - - 

science v , modern foreign language, and engineering fields. They are- 
. dragging them off -into business and industry,* into the new military* 
and industrial complex. Jhe second drain has already begun on the 
secondary 'schools in the- U.S. if that kind of policy exists in the 
._m.iliitary or the" industrial" or %the new industrialization, then'at the 
_ sami 4 time ycfu wouTTliave Thi~TsU^raT government^ saying they are not* 
•going .to put up any financial resources "for education. We afe now 
. eating our-seed corn. IVm somewhat ^fearful , as I've .said to my own 
* board of directors, what this means fbr.my grandchildren. Where is 
.the next generation and who's gorng, m teach them? Oust so, you, don't> x \ 
think this is just GusfSteinhilber'speaking^, I'd like to re^d 'you a x . % 
cougje of resolutions our Policy and Resolutions Committee ^passed last »/\ 
m — fnday. . . ' v j" 

' ° ■ * ~ " ! 

Thz hlcutionaZ School Boasidb AhhooJMJUon oAgei t>tat£ school 
boaAdb aA60(uxJutLoyi6 and locaJL school boa/id?> to dzveZop . * 
and implement a pubtic in^omcution pioQhjm wkLch A.eco!g- 
YiLz2A tojxchoxA ho*i 6*X}YiL&i(iant accomptUhmmt and community 

s 7~Thl~N^m(il.Schdol_Boa^d6 AA^cigjxon uAgoA local school 
'boaJidb in conAuJUation (Mt^l^zcJjxl inteAQAt gwupA] to 
dtvolop btnaZtQiu to zltvatzt^^ and 
-te-p^cv^jiz-p^o^ qaOq not ^uZ^lUmmt. ~ , 



Thz UaZLonal School BooajcU A66ocia£Lon hvcpponX^. tht. con- 

---JtinwJULon o^ tmcheA coyvtoM in thz concept otf inA&ivicz 

andTJia^ deve^ojqm(£W*^^j{Tt^eA pnomotz pw&QA6ional 
dzvoZbpmwt. . * * " s / ~ 

_ljthlnk we're back talking to one another on a very profitable, and I 
• hope fruitful, future. But once again, and I started with this 
warning, we tend within our area to bicker^between and among ourselves. 
IwouTcf^^ to fall into that kind of rhetoric because there 

are a lot ofHn^ and organizations out there who will 

feed' on that' kind ofTrTtet^a^ ' v 

"; . . WE'RE BACK TALKING TO OWE ANOTHER* OH a[\/ERV^OF-TTABLE, 
"AWrrHOPE FRUITFUL, FUTURE ..." \ 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Milton Goldberg 

Third General Session^ 
, Thursday, February 11, 1982 

"National Commission on~£xcel-lenGe-i«-Education" .♦. 

J * , 




Let me take a minute ta redress a wrong. I was just described to^you 
»by Allen in terms of some recent experiences I have had here in the 

•^federal government. I've had some other experiences which* in the long 
run are probably in better stead and I'd like to 'talk- about those/for 
a minute or two... I spent .most of my professional life doing the things 
that various individuals in this sludience do* I' ve been, a .cla ssroom 
teacher ,in the Philadelphia Public -Schools. I was an elementary school 
principal* in Philadelphia. .1 also was Director of Curriculum and 
-Executive Director .of Eajrly Childhood Education in Philadelphia, and 
in that capacity, was partially responsible jf or the building of the 
first teacher center. I suspect its probably important to say that to; 
this' audience. \ ' 

\ ' ~ ' * 

What I w§nt to do now is talk" a little about the Commission. The J 
Commission was; created, as you probably know, about six or seven months 
ago and announced formally by the Secretary in August, partly in \ 
response to what seemed to be a growing public demonstration of concern \ 
about the quality of education, I don't have to tell you about where 
those demonstrations were pccuring or where the wprds were being written, 
but let's just remember a couple of things that Happened in the last- 
year or so. For example, you remember the Newsweek cover with the 
twisted pencil and the school house in the background, and articles 
about the quality of education,' and ,most particularly about complaints 

"about the quality of teaching. But Newsweek was jusfone major medi- 
um that was responding to what was apparently a national perception 

/of decline. There was- the Wall Street Journal - ft suddenly became an , 

educational periodical antka whole series of articles began to appear, 
& very conservative in nature^ about 1 the decline in excellence in American 

education. „ , % 

.<> 

Let me briefly describe to you what categorized those .complaints, in my 
opinion, about American education.^. They seemed to me to fall into 
three categories, if you read the press throughout the country. One 
category Was the whole test score business - complaints about SAT scores, 
problems with literacy or 'illiteracy and so on - mainly referring to, 
what tests were telling people and what people were deriving from those : 
tests; and that was a "perception qf decline. A second category of con- 
cern people were expressing were concerns about the environment of the 
schools - the standards of the schools. They had to do with what' does 
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a college diploma mean. Does it mean as much as Jt used to? Why are 
fewer youngsters taking foreign languages than they used^to? What is ; 
* the relationship between wrfat colleges expect and what 'high schools 

teach? Why are grades'going up apparently in American high school s\ 
oyer this past decade while SAT scores have gone down? The public \ 
press- was^decl aiming a^sense th'at jhere was something amiss'jn the 
environment of the ft schogl^L^^ category, not to anyone's great 

s urpri se; ^as-the"guaTTty of teaching* If you read those articles, 
- — 'there wasn't one that didn't in some way talk about public perception 
that somehow things weren't as' good as they ought to t^e ii the teaching- 
profession* So on the one .hand, you had these, general writings and 
perceptions that were appearing in publications* r My guess is that 
they've appeared in many of the -local""* papers represented by you in this 
. room.; t # 

.But pn the other hand, we know that there are a lot of good things 
happening in the schools* Many more than the press is writing about 
and some" o? t{jpse things', while evident, are not clearly evident 
enough to the American, public* s Partly "out of that concern about pub- 
lic perception of the* decline, on the one hand,, and knowledge that as 
£ matter of fact there*are clear examples throughout the nation of 
people who are coming to grips effectively with some of those problems. 



"THE ISSUES ABOUT ENHANCEMENT OF EXCELLENCE IN AMERICAN EVUCATION 
NEED, TO BE TACKLED AT ANY TIME IN OUR HISTORY, BUT PERHAPS MOST 
PARTICULARLY AT A TIME* WHEN RESOURCES ARE SUCH A MAJOR ISSUE " 



A perception of that whole reality led the Secretary to "say, "Why 
, don't v/e bring a group of people together who represent to a con- - 
siderable degree, the major constituencies that make upthe 
educational establishment and ask them to take a look at this 
picture, to get as much information as possible about as many of 
. the important issues that confront education today, particularly 
related to'the enhancement of excellence in education, to identify 
as much as possible effective responses that already exist to those 
concerns about excellence, and to say something to the American 
PMblic about that in the next 18 months." 

You ought to know that when the Commission was announced there were 
a lot of complaints about the composition of the Commission. The 
most prominent of which was James Kilpatrick who took the trouble 
to write a national column aBout the composition of the Commission 
and Km proud to say that he even diamed me - as a mistake* His 
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explanation Was that we weren't bad people, but that the .problem 
was that we were all from education. - We had spent our* lives in 
education and therefore, we were- responsible for the problems and 
that the only way to solve the problem was to get people working on 
it who hadn't been involved in education. The .reason I say this to 
you is because Mr. Kilpatrick is not the only person who talks that 
way in this country tojJayand leadership has to be demonstrated in t 
order to be feltr I throw that out to 'you as a challenge. There 
are skeptics out there- who believe that whatever problems exist in 
education are less likely to be resolved by those who have-xorrcnitted 
th'etf ./lives to education. I happen to believe otherwise or I wouldn't 
be doing what I'm doing now and I. believe^you do. to. I suggest you 
keep- that in mind as you go about your^busine'ss. 

The 4 Commission is a -ver^ disparate "group of individuals made up of 
presidents of universities, the national teacher of the year, a 
couple of high school principals, the superintendent" of a large city 
school system in the Southwfest, the president of the National School 
Boards Association, a member of the Virginia. State Board of Education, 
and~-a former Nobel prize winner for Chemistry who used to be the head 
of^he Atomic Energy Commission, to name a few. A most remarkable and 
disparate group of people, each of whom has a particular strong 
interest in th,e improvement, of American education and each of whom 
has a strong belief that improvement is possible. • What we need to do, 
if you will, is pome to grips with, problems, recognize them and make 
appropriate .recommendations for the resolution. 

Now, how'are we going about our business? We're doing a number of 
things which the Commission members have played a crucial role in 
helping to determine. This is a Remarkably hard working group-of 
individuals..- The Commission had its first meeting in October: Every 
Commission member has already participated in at least three meetings 
of^the Commission itself, either in full committee or in subcommittee. 
Each Commission member is^rioing the kind of thing that Jay does, which 
is get around and talk to people, listen to people, ^adjieaj^hal they 
have to say, and each Commission member is now beginning^Eo get their 
schedules set up for a series of public hearings wMclfwe^aire going , 
to hold across the country focused on specific tppics thatlfte 
Commission has identif iec^as crucial to its charge. [A complete - 
listing of hearing dates and topics and Cormiission members is at the" 
end of this paper.]' For example, th^frrst top'ic is going to be 



Science and Math educatior. Its .going to be held in Palq Alto, 
California on March 11 and Commission members will be presentfor that 
hearing. We are working with people in the local communities to help 
set up the hearings. We're going" to have a hearing on an issue that 
you have concerns about - the whole area of teaching and teacher edu- 
cation. At the hearing in Atlanta our co-hosts are Lonnie Krin, the 
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Superintendent of the Atlanta schools and the Deans of the Schools of * 
Education* at Atlanta "Universfty and Georgia State* We're going to be 
working, hopefully, with a variety of groups, including teacher groups, 
in those ( various communities to encourage participation in those hearings. 



'We've tried very hard to take a look'at the way in which other Commis- 
sions have or have not worked. We are , not going about our business^ 
in a vacuum. We even went so far, and I think it was illuminating to~ ' 
the Commission, as to unearth a piece of work that was written by Tom 
O'Lannon abftut government commissions from Truman to Nixon and which 
of them have made a difference and which of them- haven 1 t. We have 
taken a look at that work as well as' other works .like* it and we're 
trying to learn from those experiences about how we can A be sure that * 
wh,at we do means something to the people who count. One of the .things 
we learned is that.no public hearing can even begin to get all the 
people to testify who want to testify. So, you've got to bave a pro- 
cess to make sur;e that .if people have something to say there is a way 
for them to* get to say it- besides \ publ ic hearing. We're doing that. 
For example, if there are individuals in this room or there are groups 

! in this room who want to make. a statement to the Commission regarding 
recommendations that you believe the Commission Ought to consider 
regarding the enhancement of excellence in education, from a perspec- 
tive you feel comfortable with, then you ought to submit that to^the 
Commission and the Commission will read it 'and it wiW becpme^ptfrt of 
their considerations. We.'re having public hearings, ^we' re commissioning 
papers, we're doing an enormous , amount of what I calj outreach. I 
suppose there isn't a day that goes by that I don't meet with one*' 
educational group or another. They want to ask me ^Jbout the Commission, 
want to complain about the Commission, or want to give the Commission 
ideas, and we welcome it. We try to get that stuff, absorb it, and see 
to it that the Commission will learn about it; We also get mail. I 
have received, personally, about 460 letted as of tfns morning, each ■ 

'one of which deserves and gets a personal response. Many of those 
letters have'attached to it -materials that say we want; you to look at 

^this, these are ideas for the Coijirfission to explore. We take that 
seriously. Each of the Commi^srion members is alsa getting letters, - 
phone calls, ideas/ and aVk^f that. We're trying to get that fed. 
into a process which wij^eventually result in something that's useful 
to people, in the fieJUK That'-s about where we are. We're underway, 
we '**e- gathering ipfbrmation and data, and we're talking to people. 
We'Ve trying toolluminate the issues that our charter lays out for us. ' 
Issues abouj^£he qual ity of teaching and learning in this country today. 

L beLi^ve that its possible, in fact its vitals for us to be worrying 
ahotft these issues even while budgets^are being cut. I've been asked> 
-tjuite appropriately, by some, folks, why in the world wou4d they have a 
commission when they are cutting all that money. Its my feeling, you'd 
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"IF THERE WAS EVER A TIME IN XH^HfSTORV OF EDUCATION IN- 
THIS COUNTRY WHEW WE NEEOEP TO BE A PROFESSION, ALL OF US 
A PART OF THE SAME PROFESSION, THIS IS IT." 



better have a -commission when they're cutting all that money .because' 
the issues need to be examined, l:;e> issues about enhancement of 
excellence in American education need^to be tackled at any time in our 
-history, but perhaps most particularly at a time when resources are 
such a major issue. • • 4 

Let me. say one-last thing. I said earlier I spent my ladder years - 
L^A-D-D-E-R years, ybu know, rising up "the bureaucratic ladder - in a 
variety of profess ipns in education and at every T~eve3 I met with a 
certain amount of skepticism. I met it from other teachers who said 
to me,. "Milt, don'j; knock yoursejf out - the people upstairs ,don't 
care that much*" .But there were other teachers who said, "Do it. 
Knock yourself out." And, I did. Maybe not as much as I should have, 
but I did. And there wer$ principals when I became a principal who 
said essentially the same thing. "It-will work out. You knock your- 
self out, you cars about the teachers, but- after all is said and done, 
you're still a principal and they're still .teachers. ,u And I tried to 
behave differently. The'Tieason I'm te.lling' you .that is because skepti- 
cism has always been, and even cynicism, .a problem for us. I' think 
we've got to battle it, particularly today. I think if there was ever 
a time in the history of education in this country when we needed to be 
a profession - all of us part of the same profession - this is it. 
I would like to suggest that if there are ways we can do that together, 
we ought to try. 
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Indeed there are more teachers of the year than you imagine. 
I fodnd a way of testing that. Every time I leave the school, i a'sk 
some of my colleagues' how they feel and thay say* "I'm exhausted," 
and I say, "There- goes another teacher of the year. 11 . 

T do share this honor with all of you .involved in education^ 
whether you are teachers or do other things. I'm truly* del ighteti to 
be here. It does my soul good to see that so many people of the 
educational family are here today. o I think that this may turn out 
to be the wave of the future - principal s, ^superintendents, members 
of different unions, parents, PTA members - everyone made his way here 
today and I really think this. is the way we ought to approach the f 

future* of education. * \ "~ 

• ■ . * i • 

Education confronts us wjth incredible questions. - questions 
which' hav£ to be resolved. -Ya&rpgjjBStions for whrich we have to realty 
probe -to find the answers.' m Is /teaching a profession or a science? 
Is time a key variable in the /learning process?. Is learning ability 
determined by socio-economic factdrs* or \by heredity? Are high levels 
of achievement possible for a/I 1 students? )A11 these and millions of 
,otlTer questions, will best be answered-onlV if we realize that 
the nature of teaching and learning is as dynamic and Sis* elusive as 
life itself. Surely there's a great deal that we already know about 

■education but we have. barely scratched the surface. Those who believe 
that we have all the. answers to\he educational' questions are sadly 
mistaken., .Reexamination, revisiorNof/teaching and learning-, are not 
the reinvention of the wheel; They a>e the vehicle by which an educa- 
tional system keeps pace with the const^N^v_cJ^ Every* 
year, thousands of teachers are waiting;, impatient!} .for the guidance 
and instruction that will help them reevaluate and •resolve maoy of 
the new problems that arise as a result !of the dynamic nature of 

•education. I believe that teacher centers have been, and are at 
present :one of the major sources wh^re many : of the educational dilemnas 
are resolved in a most effective and professional manner. 

The reasons 'for; this are quite simple. \ don't believe that 
there is a 'team that has a finer pool o£ diverse educational experience 
the teacher centers are without doubt one of the major educational 
reforms of the 197Q.\s. Here is what a former U.S. Secretary of 

v. 
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Education,* Shirley Hufstedler, had to say about teacher centers in tfer - 
address to £he 1980 AFT National Convention: "There are some who 
doubted "the value of this concept but the results have belied their 
pessimism. The exciting productive programs that are blossoming at 
centers all across the country are striking evidence that nobody teaches 
te'achers better than other teachers." She continue ,r As every teacher 
knows*, many programs described as inservice by peoi,.e not on the firing 
line prove tedious, wasteful experiences. But the kind of training 
that teachers provide to one another is a vital and exciting service. 
That is the key to the success of the teacher center," 

< ■ There is a great deal that teacher centers have already 

accomplished in their short existence and with rather limited funds,, 
but it would be a mistake to assume that the centers have fully defined 
their total potential.' Given the opportunity, the centers could 

'aefdress and redress a colossal number of problems and do. it very well. 
The possibilities are truly fascinating. The teacher centers if pro- 
perly examined can make a cynic a believer. .° As a matter of fact, I 
was not a very great expert on teacher centers. Two months ago I 
was told that I was going to be involved i,n something like this and 

. I started reading with profusion. And, Ar made some very interesting 
discoveries. Teacher centers have accomplished things that you haven 1 t 
even dreamed of yourselves. For example, as I travel about the U.S. 
I discovered that teach.er centers were quite instrumental in uplifting 
teacher morale. * Teach.ers are beginning to feel a lot better about 
themselves and their profession, and of course you realize that there 
are many, many reasons why teacher morale is quite low. Just think /\ 
of all the things that, were heaped on th.e teachers, including poor - \ 
salaries* Who elsaVut a former teacner is best able to mitigate 
the pain of beijng demoralized. Thsy have been on that battlefield. 
They fought in that army and they 'know very well. So^wfiat a 
fantastic by-product - to uplift .the morale of our very, very 
important product, teachers,.. 



"REEXAMINATION ANV REVISION OF TEACHING ANV LEARNING ARE NOT THE 
REINVENTION OF THE WHEZL, 1HEV ARE THE VEHICLE BV WHICH AM 
EVUCATJONAL SYSTEM KEEPS PACE WITH THE CONSTANTLY CHANGING WORLV. 
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Of course, I will just briefly mention that I am aware of 
the fact that teacher centers have done enormous things. They have 
solved lots of problems, for example, the retraining of teachers. . 
I krjow before tha teacher ceriters existed, a social studies teacher 
became an English teacher overnight and a foreign language teacher / 
became a social studies teacher overnight without -any training. 
Because, of the teacher center, that is no longer necessary. . We n now 
have people who can be properly prepared, and incidentally with our 
new federalism and the drop in school population, this problem is 
far from being over. We are still going to have many people who are 
going to be transferred from junior high school to high school and 
although they may have been social studies teachers in junior high . 
school, in many ■ instances. the transfer is traumatic. Its an entirely 
different existence to be v in a high school from^a junior hi'gh school 
and 'I think the. teacher centers are able to* do-a wonderful job of 
7 preparing teachers for that transition*. Curriculum revision: I , 
think that the teacher centers have been able' to focus on programs 
that work - that have meaning. Teacher centers have been able to / 
identify g:fted and talented students. They created workshops and 4 , 
the fascinating thing to me is that there are areas where teachers 
can receive individualized attention from other teachers. I think 0 . 
thatls fantastic. I was ti. inking immediately of dne of my chairmen 
that I had who was supposed to help me when I was a new teacher my ; 
first year at. DeChilds High School - and she did. She wrote down, 
four suggestions and I didn't see her for the' next six months. So 
you see how crucial this one-to-one help can be for a teacher. You 
know more programs than I could enumerate becausfe they are just 
endless. I think I counted in my last count something like 120 
different things* that are going on in different teacher centers and, 
of course, I am not going to dwell on them because I think that 
there Ts~ yFtraTtoi^er-H^ matt er. 

I think that teacher centers will be the agents that will * 
unify the diverse and torn community of education.'- Just today I 

■ mentioned it. You have bpard members, you haVe principals, you have 
superintendents, and you have community members. Where before have ' 
you met together in one group? , We fail to realize,, how crucial that 
is - how important that is - how heavy the responsibility is. on us 
all together because we cannot resolve some of the problems we have 
with each of us going in our separate way. This kind of t relationship 
wilT have untold benefits. I am positive- that the teacher centers 
will contribute as a result of this unifying force. By bringing 
together the people, you will contribute to a better education system. 
Whoever heard of bringing in people from industry into the educational 
community. --Well, you have done it. Industry, is now interested and 
11 I think that is such an important source for us. Whoever though of 
bringing in parents in small communities and large communities into 

* the teaching center, into the teaching profession. You have done it. 
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They are there. They are expressing interest. Not only that, you 
are resolving problem^' no one dreamed of before - community problems 
that the educational : famil(y didn't want to touch. 

But most of alt, I believe that the teacher centers are 
going to save our public/schools. Not at the expense of the private 
school. In America, I think we ought to believe, that there is room 
for all education - both' public and private. But its the public 
school right now that ys on the firing line, and its the public 
school that needs saving now. I believe that the teacher centers 
are going to save our/public schools. One of the reasons, of course 
is that you are expressing a profound interest in education; Only 
those ^ho don't want/ to. see it won't see it, but those who want to, 
wno are interested in education, can readily see that you* are going 
to resolve some of things that were battling us for so many years. 
I have mentioned a/few of them. 



I would like to appeal, finally, to those who are instru- 
mental in financing ^teacher centers, people on the state level and 
in the local communities.. Please fight very,hard and do everything 
you can to sustain and proliferate the teacher centers. Make them 
larger, .make them more obvious, make them more potent and- powerful, 
because doing that y'ou^re contributing to American education. You 
are contributing to^demoferacy.. You are contributing to the perpetu- 
ation of this wo -Jerful land we live in. Please cion't give it up - 
keep fighting. Even if it hurts, .contribute as much as you can. 
I think that we have* found the hidden marvel. 
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, I am very happy to be here with you' this 

afternoon. ' e 

I feel like the Hodga who every' year, went 
before Jiis people to make his "State of 
the Union" address. 

The first year when the Hodga went before 
his people he said* -"My people,, do you 
know what I am going to tell you?"* The 
, . people- repiied, "No Hodga." The Hodga 

< then said, "Since you do not know what I 
am going to tell you, you are obviously 
■ not prepared to receive my message of 
such, great importance." So the people 
went, home. * I 

The second year when the H^dga went before 
. ' hrs people he^said/ "My>people, do you 
v know what^r am going to tell you?" 'The 

r ' , people replied,. "Some do and some don/t." 

.The Hodga then said, "Then those of you 
v who do know what I'm going to tell you, 
tell those of you who don't know what I'm' 
going to tell you." And, with that, the 
Hodga left*. ' 

The third year when the Hodga went -before 
^ z * his people he said, "My people, do you 
know what I am going to tell you?" The 
people thought, then replied, "Yes, Hodga, 
Oh Great and Powerful One." Then the 
Hodga said,- "Since you already know, this 
meeting is dismissed. There seems to be 
no reason for me to speak that which you 
already know." 

Coming at the end of this conference which has presented such out- 
standing "persons, I feel that you already know "everything that you 
wanted to know about Teacher Centers but was' afraid to ask and 
maybe a little more. * . 
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These are'iimes when a laugh «is J very good for your mental health. V 
m pleased to be here to commend, the work of an outstanding, dis- 
cretionary program, Teacher Centers. I tt\ink that discretionary, 
grants programs, are- the most exciting and stimulating programs with 
which to work. I^also think that the .commitment and enthusiasm that 
you see .in tije discretionary grants grantees is different from. the v 
level of commitment and enthusiasm that you see in. the formula grant 
grantees.' I'm hoping that you- will help'to stimulate the block grants 
programs at the state and local levels in such a way that they will 
take on the aura, con*nitmen,t and enthusiasm, of^he discretionary 
grants programs, with the concomrnitant e^ictementvuapd tjjie quest for 
"How can-we do it better? 1 ', 'Otow' can we.be ; more effective?", "What 
does the- research say?", and /How can we use the research and' other" 
good ideas to improve our practices?" This is "the cycle that* I think 
most- discretionary grants programs have: gotten into over the years - 
a questioning and improvement -cyfcle.' 

As you may rememDer from the Rand studies, as well as from your 
'experiences, the big problem with Federal discre* onary grants pro- 
grams -is .that once the money, is put offj no. matter how wonderful 
that program was, how effective it seemed to have been., most of the . ; 
time the program. disappears. \Jhe Teacher Centers Program has a very 
unique record along those lines. I think that Dr. Schmieder has done 
an exceptional job* probably the, most exceptional jd£ in the depart- 
ment of institutionalizing the concept of teacher cerite'rs. His quest 
for the institutionalization of Teacher Centers continues. The panel 
of distinguished superintendents invited here will give you their 
views 'on how to institutionalize the Teacher Centers. To^accompVish * 
this, we are going to go straight down the agenda, starting with 
Frank DriscoTl, Superintendent of Oxford Public Schools in Massachu- 
setts, followed by Betty Skupaka frbm^Albuquerque Public Schools -4n 
New Mexico, ,and Ed Poore, Office of the Superintendent, Hernando 
County Public. Schools in Florida. We'll start with- Mr. Driscoll. 
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:/ * Fx>ur ttTGen era 1. Session 

* ' : \ y \ • " " Thursday; -February- 1 1-^1 982- 

• * * '* * * 

- I am, pleased^ith. the opportunity to speak to^ll of you 
thisf afternoon about ^this concept of teacher ce7Tters^___ 

' / 

► J My-iirs^ acquaint^ with the conceptions/back to 

- the writings, in- The earl/ 1970*2| tf- oO^' Yae 9^ andJJr.TSchmieder, 
in6 the Sunday ca]um!i§^>fW\^ As a graduate^ student, 

^siu^dying 4h^Hrhstory .of education* I recall a reference /to /an "EngH ish 
Superintendent of Schools who had completed his journe^tn/ the "field. 
He was affiliated with/Leeds University and what he was attempting to 
promote to* his school adm.ini strati on- students at that/'tinje was to. 
teach' teachers to be the teachers- of teachers. I think that is ofie 

■ of the positive contributions of the teachef. center concept. 



0 Very pragmatically, and as a superintendent, my interest 



didntt start in terms of t^phe^L^ecoming teachers of<tgachers or 
teachers identifying whdt they neede3"~toH*^^ tharPthe-supLer^. 



ihtendent or the board of educatiori. What I sawpl^^-small to medium- 
sjze school system superint endent, was an opp o rtuni ty to_. bnngltjKisc 
small town's together, and by joining together all /those natura l hum an, 
resources, we coilldshare what little weal tj/ we .possessed and collec- 
tively prgmote and enhance the .quality of , education for young people. 
In a sense that is what the teacher centers have been able to do, 
particularly in our kind of ^ituatign. 

X think the next thing I« should do is tp'set the- scene in 
terms of Oxford, Massachusetts, We are the LEA' for" the French River 
Teachej^ Center and it serves 13 r communities.^ The- communities are, in 
terms of^frant^of^SQcio-economic status, pdorv-worfcLng class communi- 
ties.- We'r£ lotated~~abou,t 10-12 miles, south of WbosterPgdi ig^oiLdown 
to* the Connecticut border, Im^tHeFugojng west to Stjrbridge. "The - 
existence of the French River .Teacher Center ^broQght all of those ■ 

communities together to begin to share in term^ of common^need' und 

goals. * # 

* ' Some of 'the things we did^re the kinds of, thingsf you would 

expect us to do. We had one vocational school in that entire district 
and a' staff bf some 60-75 teachers. During the past three'years, 23 
gf those teachers have earned master's degrees in some aspect of 
vocational education through the organizational and planning work of 
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^Si^teacher center* "Some 43 elementary school teachers have earned 
master 1 £ decrees in- rea^gy^fee again p1flnj><kand-acganized by the 
French Jtfyei^JescheT: Center. They helped us to start a branch of a 
Ji>€al rr C^~um COffi rounitv to bring the access of higher 

educatio n to" these^working class people where formerly nt had been too 
jar to travel" or Tuo^cosTlyT They brought .in a program called Dial-A- 
Tutor and :it served over .1 ,7Q£Lch.iLdren in a six-month period of time, 
FoUr nights a week between the hours of 5 and 8-pj„ youngsters could 
-caW-rrnfiid ask a teacher for- help and assistance with homework/ 
The teachers didg't do the-homewqrk for the children, they just helped 
antij^j\sted^fre children. Please understand that in s,ome*of these 
-homes there are no dictionaries. There are no written materials 
wox^th talking about or shaFing. The communication 'equipment in the. 
^Ls«a_television set. The fathers and mothers were not educated 



"tcr-a^peiftt-^^ cou rcnfre-irf-asst ^^ >w hen 

d(»\ng_thei^ that/ 



As I look back, and- I'm not speaking\demeariingly in terms of 
degrading thet^Wbrk of :Robert_Richardson, the director of this teacher^ 
center, because he has done a marvelous; job. over the last three years, 
"but the things he J?as_done« we expected-' to .happen. There is/ however, - 
one very drama tic^u^ess^tory^ ve jwafft to share with you. ' 



_ ^mfi^^diqOy' the superintendent, the policy board, 

the priinc4^'s joined together to talk about our needs assessment," 
jj;j^q^aga-in in terms of where do we go next. In the needs 

- ..^Eftat was done *s a part of th e, ini tial application for the 

grant it just stood out that there was a need for more information, 
more education ,-Tn computer technology* We discussed how we, might go 
about doing"this. Bob^ Richardson arranged for lis to meet with some 
executives >of Digit^, 'Equipment Corporation located in Maynard, Massa- 
chusetts. They ape'one of the large manufacturing outfits in this 
fast growth industry. As an outcome of that meeting with the corporate 
-executives, we formed an alliartce a~ndnFe~ftave~been-partners for the 
_past\20 months. x 

Let me Just -.briefly go over some of- the things that have 
happened>in terms of computer technology education 'in these 13" school 
districts during the past 20 months. First of all, we have'acquired 
over -.$408,000 wortfr of* hardware, software, anckconsul tant time. They 
have 0 trained our teachers so that in turn they mayVeturn to the class- 
room and teach the children, for those who are skeptics, not one of 
these 'teachers haveJ^en^pproatlieH^by Digital for full-time employment. 
, They trained^thenTand they left. them with us. There are others who 
will tell ^you different versions of the- same story, but in our instance, 
all of our people, all seven who have gone to Digital to be trained, 
for periods of one week to as long as seven weeks, have 'returned to 

ewpl nyinpnt in nnr rnrnmnnitipc \ 

V 
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Starting in the .middle of April , 1982 we will be sharing a 
computer bus, purchased and^equipped by Digital with $100, 000 ..worth of 
equipment. The bus- wilJMie shared in our region J^or^pecfat needs 
students. 'In languacjethat I can understand, we're talking about 
high schotfl-age students who are mentally retarded but educable. 
Incidentally, we're" sharing this bus with, the city of Boston and you - , 
-kjiow when you are a poor, lowly community out in the midlands of 
Massachusetts and you can share .a program with the city of Boston, 
that is* success* Its almost like hitting 300. Again, the French 
"River Teacher Certter maneuvered all of 'that businessjyid--fftt^ 
.bus available to the schools for those yomigsiersrTJver the period of 
the next several months.. 

s In addition to providing services to the children in computer 
technology, we now have youngsters being trained in electronics 
assembly, Test-Tech, programing,, data entry, data entry operating 
worjc, and word processing.' Now as you know, those machines are $8,200 
to $8,300 a piece and we have three, of those machines they have pro- 
vided for us. ■ 

In addition to that, in the past 14 months, we have trained 
197 adults in six high/technology occupations. Being *v/ith this audience, 
today, I'm awfully 4 proud to say to you that of the 197 adults trained, % 
34 of them were excess- or RIFd public school tea^rs as- of June, 1981. 
They went into a 420-hour COBOL training program leading up to the skill 
-of junior programmer* Its interesting to note that of the 34 going 
into the % program* everyone- of them completed the program. They studied 
nine hoiirs a day weekdays, Monday through Friday^plus Saturday, beginning 
the: last Monday in June, 1981* through the Friday, before Labor Day. 
Of the 34 who completed this program, »15 were returned to teaching. ( _ 
There were more that were recalled but did not go back to teaching. 
Seventeen were placed in the technology industry. ^ Recently we .had some ■ 
visitors from Washington, thC. to see this program. They wanted to 
talk to three of the teachers who were trained but would not return to 
education, who had gone into the industry either in the manufacturing 
units or the users, and they also o wanted to talk to three' teachers who 
returned to education. We weren't privy to the. interviews or- conver- 
sations but we saw the preliminary write-up\yesterday afternoon. The 
tajVee teachers who went into industry-were asked if they would ever 
come back to education. The answer was an almost violent NO. And of 
the three teachers who returned to education, they said they were happy 
to be back but feel they are doing a much better job today because of 
their background in computer technology; 
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"THE WORK GOES ON, THE CAUSE EWPURES, THE HOPE STILL LIVES, AMP 
THE PREAM OF THE TEACHER CENTER SHALL NEVER PIE." 



We will continue to have these sho, t-term training programs 
for adults and this has been .made possible because our teachers, have 
been trained by Digital. They provide us with the equipment, and now 
we have added this additional resource -in terms of our community. 

Again, our teacher center did this.v< It wasn't the original 
goal or direction.. They branched out a little bit, but they provided 
a service above and beyond* to teachers. They have done a lot of' 
other things in gifted child education, and that program, as well as 
others, has received, a. great deal of attention and acclaim. We are 
immensely proud of the concept. 

One, other thing I would Tike to say to Allen Schmieder. In 
my judgement he is really a great man and has done a marvelous job in 
pushing this entire concept. 

In taJJdng to all of you I've noted thfs terrible feeling 
of pessira-tsmr^ike you're down and out. In conclusion this is what 
I wouTcfshare with Allen and the rest of "you. I'm going to paraphrase 
^statement made by one of Massachusetts favorite sons in July, 1980. 
Th6 work goes on, the ciuse endures, the hope still lives, and the - 
dream of the teacher center shall, never die. 



s . 
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ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Betty Skupaka 

Fourth General Session ~ 
Thursday, February 11, 1982 

\ 

I mentioned to Allen yesterday than in New 
Mexico there are two difficult names to 
pronounce and spell r my. name and 
Albuquerque.. I'm really pleased to 'see 
that you got Albuquerque right, 

NsJ too, like tyr. Dr^scoTl, am very pleased 
to have the opportunity. to come and talk 
to\you about teacher learning centers. 
And, like Mr. Driscoll", the reason I am 
pleased to be here'is because we have had... 
such a good experience in Albuquerque with 
our teacher learnino center. We know 
that there are several good reasons why 

" . we've had a good experience. First, 
we've certainly had good leadership^ from jf 
the state level under Mr. Jim Pierce, 
who has provided us with a lot -of assis- 
tance, and I can't say enough good things 
about the jdlrector of our teacher learning 
center, Riithe Duquette. 

I was told:. that my topic today was to 
discuss % with you my views on how to 
institutionalize teacher learning e~erYter$7' 
I decided I couldn't really talk to you 

ahnnt- tha.-Lun ti1 I first made a few 

comments as to why teacher learning 
centers should be institutionalized. 
After being at the opening sesston last 
, night and listening this morning to some 
of the speakers, I think that the why has 
already been answered. For example, 
David Imig talked about the seven crises 
in public education^amd-Maw^axJ^atrttr 
talked. about the need to preserve .public 
^ education,, not just improve it. r think 
those factors alone contribute to the why 
of institutionalizing teacher learning 
centers. 
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Of the seven crises that David mentioned, y'm just going, to dwell on two 
of them very briefly. One of the cri ses^that he mentioned, is the aging 
of the population, and as I sat hece-1 istening to him talk, it occured , 
to me that's us too. That's part of the problem because we re aging Q\ 
right along with everybody else and when you think in terms of the — 
crises fn education, you/Stop to realize tha,t most of -us, even those, 
of you who graduated from college less than five years ago, were educated 
in accordance wit>>the system that really may not have relevancfe for 
the new* e?a that we are entering. And, of course, the other crisis that. 
David mentioned. was the technology explosion. The aging and the tech- 
nology-explosion*, in my mind, are tied, very closely together because 
our educations were based on how do you help kids learn to, function in 
an industrial society and that really dqesn-'t exist any more: We have 
entered a post-industrial age, the information processing age. ,Our- 
education is not completely outmoded, but it means that all of us need 
to recycle, ourselves. 'I'm not ju§t talking about teachers either. I ra- 
tal king about administrators as well. I'm'an administrator and I need 
' to be recycled, because I got my 'education years ago and there are a lot. 
of things I need to Team- if I am going ?to administer in the school sys- 
tem'that is going to "be called upon to change instructional programs 

to meet emerging needs. ' 

/ /. <. 

I would like to emphasize how important it is for us to spend our 
money on recycling the classroom teacher because the most important 
kind of recycling should be provided for -those who are at the delivery 
level of instruction. I ttiink it is up to us as administrators to 
make 'sure that recycling can become' a? possibility, particularly at 
the delivery level. Now, what's the administrator's role .in that? 
f think that we certainly need to be^aware of what the change^ are 
going to fiave to be in public instruction. I think that we also 
have to have a really deep understanding, of where instructional change, 
occurs. It doesrt't occur incmy ,offt£e7 It doesn't occur in the ' , 
- -prmcitral '-s- office". If there-is going to bi a. change, it has, to-be 

made in instruction.- It has to take place at ;the implementation level , - — 
and that is in the classroom. Administrators, 'I think, have to be sure 
-that as we go about this recycling to meet emerging needs that we pro- 
vide- the support and trie resources necessary for that-to-happerw— I 

think that we, as administrators, also have to tell ourselves this: 
Its okay to have teacher learning centers; its okay to let teachers 
control their staff development destinies. We don't have to control 
everything. Jhe teachers know "what they want. They know what their 
needs are. 

Another reason why I think we ought to institutionalize teacher learning 
centers is that upon looking at the Alouquerque statistics, I became 
immediately aware that we really had a mandate from the teachers that 
they would like to see the teacher learning center in Albuquerque 
institutionalized. In the su.Tir.er, while teachers are supposedly on- 
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vacation, we had. 2, 387 teachers who participated in activities at our 
Jteacher learning center* From September 1 to December 18, 1981, we had 
5,108 of our tearchers---that~pa^ acti vitites_jit^ur Jeacher_ 

learning center. We have 117' pirrnic scRooTTTfrffT^quarque Tnd of . 
that 5,108 teachers who participated in our teacher |^rrning center 
activities, 115 of our public schools were represented. Imagine, 
teachers from 115 of those 117 schools chose to attend staff develop- 
ment exercises at' our teacher learning center. As far as I'm concerned, 
I consider that a rather specific mandate. -I think^the teachers are 
saying we like' what is happening at-gjyr teacher learning center and 

when the federal money goes, we want it to continue. 

*• . * 

Now, on to the business of'" the institutionalization and how we can make^ 
that happen. I hope you won't get angry with me for saying a couple'^ 
of these .things - you have been patient so far., As far as institutional i 
zation is concerned, I'll start by saying, I don't think we should even 
consider a choice. We know that we must have staff development and 
every place where there has been a teacher learning center it appears 
that the teacher learning center has filled .that need, and filled it well 
But, in institutionalizing, first I think the centers have to be apoliti- 
cal. I say this based on the experience, we have had in Albuquerque. 
We know teachers belong to organizations. . Some belong to NEA, some 
belong to AFT, and some belong to no teacher organization. *I think that 
a teacher learning center, when it is institutionalized, must make it 
comfortable for alKthe teachers in the schooj system to come to that 
center and feel that they have some ownership in that center, regardless 
of their organizational affiliation or non-affiliation. • 

Secondly, I think that the agenda focus of the teacher learning center 
must always be on helping the classroom teacher, but not just simply 

to help the classroom teacher. I think .that the bottom line in every 

thing that happens in the teacher learning center must be based on how 
you help that classroom teacher be more effective in helping children 
learn, because the only purpose for the teacher being, or my being, or 
anybody eVse employed by the public school system; the only reason for 
Our being is because TheTe" are kids out therewho are in need of 
instructional service "and we're_requjred_to dor that as effectively as 
we possibly can. -That doesn't mean that in a teacher learning center 
all the activities have to be academically oriented. I 'don't believe 
that fit all. We hear a lot about how stressful teaching is, and it 
really is one of the most stressful kinds of professions an individual 
can go into. The teacher learning center meywish to provide activities 
that will help teachers deal with stress because that, in turn, will 
help'improve their delivery of instruction to students. 
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"WE HAVE 117 PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ALBUQUERQUE 'AND OUT' OP THOSE 
TEACHERS' PROM US OP"THEM CHOSE TO ATTEND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
EXERCISES AT. THE TEACHER LEARNING CENTER. NOW, AS FAR AS I'M 
CONCERNED, I CONSIDER THAT A RATHER SPECIFIC MANDATE. I THIN. 
TEACHERS ARE SAYING, WE LIKE WHAT IS HAPPENING IN OUR TEACHER 
LEARNING CENTER ANV WHEN THE FEDERAL MONEY GOES, WE WANT IT TO 
CONTINUE." . ' 



* - - ^ 

The third factor in institutionalizing, I tjiink, is to do it on a 
phase-in basis. I really think "that's one of the reasons why our center 
has been so successful .' You start small and you debug as you go along.' - 
Just to give you some- idea of what we've done in -Albuquerque,'- this 
is our fourth year for ourteacher learning center. The first year we 
served seven schools with 350 teachers and that year we had 1,025 
participations in our activities;- The second year we senved 18 schools 
with 750 teachers, ancL-that year we had 4,900 participations in the 
different activities^ The third year we served 44 schools and 1 ? 800 
teachers with 10*500 participations in activities. And this year, 
' I've already given yon the data on that, over 5,000 participations from 
September 1 to December 18, 1981. I have hot made any mention of the 
non-public schools but we do also provide services for the teachers in 
the non-public schools in our area. 

( c ° 

Communication is another factor - communication within- all levels ' 
within th e p ublic- school realm ; — That mej m s, te a cher s cumiiunkdliny lo 
teacher's what the teacher learning center has to offer. Communicating 
that. to principals, to district administrators, the state department 
of education, our own local board of education, the community, -and the 
legislature. Its very important to let our legislators know what it 
is that we are doing in terms of the activities at the teacher learning 

center. - So we have to keep the .lines of conimunication-operv-and-mte . 

•sure that we are doing everything we can to make, all of these different 
people aware of the kind of service provided at the teacher learning 
center. 

Another factor is visibility. I £hink its very important for people 
from the teacher learning center to attend board of education meetings, 
for them to have newsletters of their own, or if there' is a district 
. newsletter, to make sure that they get information about the center in 
it. I think that they should make sure that they have representation 
-on district committees so that they can always speak from their perspec- 
tive and be. a part of feedback loops. That way their perspective will 
get into decisions that are being made. 
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I think also, the teacher learning centers have to be really prepared 
foP accountability. Remember, I said just a moment ago 1 that its okay 

-JgjLteachers to deter mine who contr ols their staff developmen t d estini es, 
but that doesn't mean remove accountability from them, I think its 
very important for teacher learning centers, if they are to be insti- 
tutional ized^to have a predetermined criteria by which they will* 

k operate and will bo willing to be held accountable. 

Finally, I think if teacher learning centers are going to be institu- 
tionalized there are a couple of things tharprbbably will have to 
change. I would not want to see the voluntary aspect of^the teacher 
learning center activities changed. That is one aspect that has been 
a real boon to us in Albuquerque, • I. think that teacher learning 

-ce nt prs, o nrp in s titutio Dalizad^-mus.t^be^ome-an-^i n t eg ral_pa r-t-of-a 

total staff development program. That component, the teacher learning 

' center, would maintain its voluntary essence, but it would nojonger 
be considered supplemental versus supplantive. It would be considered 
an integral part "of a total program. 

What Mr. Driscoll said about pessimism really impressed me, I guess 
that maybe those of us in .education survive in education because we 
maintain a lot of idealism and sometimes rthink mine almost borders- 
on the Pollyanna, but I r.eally'have a'good feeling about the future 
of teacher learning centers. I think that smart school districts are 
going to institutionalize them, Whefi you go back home you might remind 
them that if they don't have the bucks to do it all at one time, that 
there's always phasing-in. But in Albuquerque we heye started a number 
of programs with federal dollars'. Ultimately, the federal dollars 
were withdrawn and we institutionalized those programs.' Do you know 
they were better "than ever. They became better than ever once .they 

wore institutionaliz e d because, for ono thing, the directors didn't 

have to hustle year after year wondering where the dollars were 
coming from^for the program next year. They could ^concentrate th£ir 
time and energies on making the program quality. So, I say that all" 
of us collectively should stay \fery, ideal istic because we know darn . 
well that- school systems have had a taste of what you have to offer 
and thev are not going to want to g ive it up . ^ ; 
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HERNANDO COUNTY SCHOOLS 
BrooksviTT e , M orTda 

Edd Poore 

Fourth General Session . 
Thursday, February IT, 1982 

I would like to speak first to what is written, in your program for 
two. reasons. One, Tin not distinguished, and secondly, I'm not a 
superintendent. I am, as of July 1, 1982, an assistant tq the 
Superintendent for Employee Relations. I wish I could tell you more 
about that and what it means, but I'm not sure I know yet. Presently, 
I'm a high schooV principal and I hope that you will take that into 
Consideration in regard to the remarks I'm going to make. High 
school principals are J;rt6wn to say some things that make people mad v > 
quite often and if I make you mad s I hope you will come up after the 
meeting and tell toe so we can be mad at each other. . 

In the state of Florida, teacher centers are not in .very bad shape 
as far as funding goes. Florida was one of" the first states to fund 
teacher centers and how that is done is a very complicated formula. 
I'll just teVl you basically that each district receives $5.00 per 
student, $3*00 of those dollars must be spent on the teacher centers. 
. I'm going to tell you in a minute how I think, yoti can get the other 
$2.00 that the district may use in some other way. 

In Hernando County, Florida - and I'll tell yon that Hernando, County 



s aooui: 40 miles north of Tampa - we have dm excellent teacher center t 
I know its easy for me to stand here and tell you that and you will « 
never know whether we do or not, but I've seen it in action. Primarily 
that is because of the teacher center director, Mrs. Elpine Beeler. 
She does not stay in the center 1 ; she is in the schools and out in the 
district. 



^P'-m-a convert. Three years ago, I wouldn't have given you a, plug 
nickel for every teacher center. in the world because I was a high 
school principal concerned about the school and I did not understand 
how c.teacher center, could help me in relationship to students coming 

. to school at 7:45 a.m. and. leaving at 2:00 p.m., or how the teacher 
center could make that better for me. I had a teacher on. my staff, 
however, that was' a strong wi-lled person. Herb, along with Mrs. 
Beeler, -said, "Come here, bucjdy, and sit down. We're going to talk 
to you." We had a long talk." 

Since that time J have, tried to become involved and more knowledgeabla 
about teacher centers and what they can do for schools. One of the 
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things I think is not talked aboutenough is what teacher centers can 
do for the students. I hear all the time what it can do^ f or teachers 
jnd administrator's and others Y aricf that's good, but I feel the bottom 



line is that teacher centers help students. 

With that in mind,- I'd like to encourage you to do something. You do 
not v Have to use this method; but I think you need to go to your dis- 
tricts anb find the'people *who are going to make the decision about 
funding for teacher centers. Make sure you have the right person 
because oftentime those that sit, down and nifake the statement that this 
is the decision are being Ipfluenced by others. In any case, I want 
you to find those people, and once you find them, I want you to just 
grab them gently and pull them up close and personal and I want you to 
•say to them, "This is a 'program that will greatly benefit our students 
and I want to ask if you are going %o help'me secure funds for that 
program. 11 

I*believe the funding is there. I believe it can be found. I think 
we need^to'help people who are making the decisions and I hope I will 
be in a position to do that soon. I think we need to help those people 
set their priorities, and that personal talk, might do that. 



"OWE OF THE JH1NGS THAT I THINK IS NOT TALKED ABOUT EN0J3H 
IS 'WHAT TEACHER CENTERS CAN VO FOR STUVENTS. . I FEEL THE 
BOTTOM LWE IS THAT TEACHER CENTERS HELP STUDENTS." , 
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U.S.. DEPARTMENT GF 'EDUCATION 
Shirley A., Jackson 

Fourth -General Session 
Thursday, February 11, 1982 



/At this po^nt the agenda calls for remarks from superin- 
. * -tendents from the floor. 'Are there any superintendents who are "in 
the audience who would like to offer an idea or perspective on 
institutionalizing the teacher centers'and how/to go about institu- ' - 
tionalizing them? While you are getting up your courage and pulling 
; your thoughts together, I think, again I wute-A i ke you to give our 
/ P anet i sts another round of applause. I thinkHfiat they brought very 
/ different perspectives, very thoughtful perspectives, some of them. 
/ even conflicting perspectives. But do you know why that's good? 
I That's good because there is no one way to do it and" what you really 
- f)ave .to do in order to know how to sell your teacher centers is to 
/ look at what you" superintendent or associate superintendent' s- pro- • ' 
.file may be. in terms of what.it is they are emphasizing and interested 
'in. I'll point to one. difference here to emphasize the point.' Mr. 
Dnsco.ll talked in terms, of training to bridge into another area of 
employment\a,s\a viable role for' a teacher center-. However, I would 
.think that if you brought that same idea to Betty Skupaka it would 
no a t fly, and. VV, tell you why. [Jr. Skupaka -said that the focus of 
the agenda must be on helping the classroom teacher- to become a more 
effective teacher - that, in her perspective is. the role and should 
be the goal of the teacher center, school .improvement. There 's? a 
difference in philosophy there, there's & difference of focus there 
and there's no value judgement that you can put on it. My only point * 
is, when you go to walk and talk, tell and sell your, teacher center 
program to the significant others, you really need .to know what it 
is 'you have to offer that is appealing to the person to whom you are * 

trying to,.sell the idea. One of the things tha>t you do ^arn in 

■working irrthe pn^risectorTiwwk-fft^^ , - 

very helpful to me because- I- worked very closely v .ith the marketing 
people) the first question to be answered is "Is i.t going to sell ' 
and to whom is it going to sell?" If you are able to deal jwith that, / 
then the next question is "How are we going to package it?" I say, 
examine what you have to sell and how" you are going to package it 
.to sell. You must understand that your packaging and your focus for 
marketing .must -be custom-made for the person to whom you' are going 
to market your ideas/program. .. - ' 

I think that as you are listening to the" various perspec- 
tives on ways of institutionalizing your programs, you have to look 
at.^the needs and at the people that you're going to have to sell 
these ideas to - and you will have to sell your, ideas - because there 
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are 30+ orther programs that are out there in th.e world trying to < 
sell end say that they also have something good "and exciting to 
offer to-. students. In your focus on institutionalizing your pro- 
gram you are* in a new mode as. educators r you are in a marketing 
mode. If you don't, know anything about marketing it's' worth your 
white to find out a little about how you market ideas because at 
the national, state, and local level, we are going to be into 
marketing in education. We once -had a product .that .nobody said ' 
"no" to. We now have a product that many people are saying "no" . 
•to, .as" they vote down the tax referendu'ms and as they vote to cut 
the education budget, 'so for survival we must have a new form of 
behavior. <• • - . 

■ • s 

Are there any superintendents, or superintendents 
representatives, or high school teachers who are- going to be. 
associate superintendents ,that would, like tojnake comments now? 
If not," I told Dr. Schmieder that I would fie}d any questions you. 
may have regarding the implementation of the Education Consolidation 
Act. 'i-will be the chief executive in .the administration of that, 
piece of legislation as veil as -the Impact Aid Program and several 
other pieces of legislation. . The regulations for the block grant, 
programs will be published this coming Friday in the Federal 
Register (March' 12, 1982). One of the things that those regula- 
tions will say is that if there is carry-over money in,any of the 

• antecedent programs (you are ah antecedent -program) , come July 1,, 
1982- the decision-makers at the state and local level get to deter- 
mine how they want to use^that money within the confines of the new 
law. Which means, they can decide that they would like to spend 
that money for any of- the purposes under the consolation. You 

do understand, that? That means, for example, that somebody could 
be making the decision now that from July, 1982 until. whatever, 
whenever you think you. have this .noney^ to spend, that' they are going 

--to take' that money and use it in another way. When. you go home^pu- 
really need. to have some conversations about the anticipj^tejUtse of 
carry-over funds. A communication today went- to the-Glrfef State 

v School Officers that has'an explanation of t^e use of carry-over of' 
funds. There ir a y be a lot of misunderstandings on carry-over if 
you don't know to claHfy that Jint soon. It is in the purview of 
the law ttjiat any money that's left in any of those discretionary 

• -grants come July 1, ! 1982, can be used for the same purposes or it 
can be used for any_ of the purposes under the consolidation legis- 
lation. . , • 

• (A QUESTION ON CARRY-OVER IS ASKED) 

v 

■ RESPONSE: Th$ money will not have to go back to the state or come 
back to the national level, is that your question? If you -are a 
local agency with carry-o'er, you make the decision about the use 
of the money you have. . If you are a state department of education 
and you- have carrj over, you make the decision about the use of the 
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money /you have* "Wsjwill not be requiring* that there he the 80-20 
split that. is subsequently required in the -legislation. The 
consolidated funds, the new consolidated funds* require that 80% 
of those funds go- to the local education agency and 2055 stay with # 
.the state department of education. We will. have the checks to the 
SEAs'. in the mail July r *1982. We-already have about eight states 
that have submitted their criteria for the distribution of the • 
moriey to"LEAs. You'know that each state, must submit these to the 
Secretary for approval, the enter has to reflect what are called 
l, h?g'h-c'ost students." ■ The legislation identifies things such as 
sparsely populated and low-income" populations as high-cost factors, 
but the state departments of education, working with an advisory 
'council appointed *by the governor, will get to determine what those 
high-cost" factors are and consequently v<hat -the -formula for the 
distribution of those funds will be. Based "on that forpula ? 80% 
of the money will go to* the, local education agency-. . LEAs will have 
autonomy in making" the decisions about how they wiTV^pend the 80% 
of 'their money within the purview of allowable activities. The 
money will go from ED to SEAs* based on schooUage population, 5-17. 

.(A QUESTION ON WHEN MATERIALS HAVE TO BE IN- FROM. THE STATES) 

RESPONSE: We have .not given the states a time requirement.* 'Most 
of the .states an* very anxious co get their formulas approved and 
get their money out as., quickly as possible. 0 -Every . state has 
appointed a state coordinator for # the consolidation legislation 
and we 'will have all those state coordinators in fpra meeting 
on the NPRM and other admin istratriye guidelines next month 
(March -28-30, 1982). We are not providing ^ny deadline by which ■ 
the state department of education has to -appoint its advisory 
council-. ^ However, -'I would assume that, they would do that -rather 

.rapidly because whether or not;they get a. check depends upon that . 
advisory "council,, having participated in developing 'the criteria for 
the distribution of, the fynds, so it's to their advantage to get 

•started as soon as possible since they canjt get the money ,until^ 
after that has occurred. / . 1 

3 

(A GENERAL QUESTION F<R0M THE AUDIENCE) 4 ' 

RESPONSE: The mortey is not in jeopardy that is coming from Dr„ N 
Schmieder's office. The use of .the money for ^eacher Center Pro- 
grams may b'e in jeopardy - it depends on how you look at it. It , 
maybe that as of July 1,-1982 the money maybe used for different 
purposes, but you will in fact get the total amount of whatever 
-your grant obligation was for FY81, ■ ^ 

(A GENERAL QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE) . * . 

RESPONSE: Institutions of higher ^education are not direct eligible 
applicants under this law. There are two aspects of the law where 
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institutions. of higher education may be applicants., Ooe, they^ifiay 
apply to the state and, secondly, they may, apply, to the Jjoe£l ■ • \ 
^education- agency. In regard to the- carry-over funds^ffstitutions 4 
of higher education will continue^ to* administer their antecedent 
-programs to completion. However** the funds csmfiot be diverted to 
/other 'purposes and that yill be so' stated>iffthe NPRW that will be ' 
(but^Hshed on Friday. _ One of the thingiTthat you will probably be 
disappointed if you like prescriptive regulations, these regulations 
are not directive at all.. Whaj^ou will find in the rules are-due; • 
process procedures, but as fsfr as the kind of regulations that i\ave 
provided descriptive guidance, yOu*"wil.l not find that. The regu- 
lation's will be in keefnng with the new federalism and the Jack -of - 
an intrusive federjK role in education emphasized by this administra- 
tion. This meapsr that you will have flexibility- and the freedom to * 
design your own programs and strategies without the encumberahces of 
very directive rules and regulations.; 
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Marge Curtiss 
Friday, February 12, 1982 
Luncheon Meeting: Introduction of Allen Schmieder 



ERIC 



It is a special honor for me to represent my colleagues, the directors 
of teacher centers, in t introducing Allen Schmieder who-has a very special 
mess^e_to_pr^ent_tO-.jJs: this" afternoon • It is, in fact; a double honor. 

The first time I heard Allen Schmieder speak 'was in Chicago at the Great 
Lakes" Symposium on Teacher Centers which Arnette Rauschel hosted in June 

jrf 1978. Allen certainly didn't f"it my narrow cqncept of a bureaucrat - . 

^Hat with the 'mixture pf poetry and "nuts? and boitfs; 1 ', necktie, but no 
socks! But his message and . delivery captured* me, -my imagination, myX 
enthusiasm - as it ultimately has many of us here today. 

I heard Allen speak on at-least-ttfo other occasions prior to his calling 
me at the Teacher Center'in late June of 1979 to say he was connng to 
visjt bur Center.. We were flattered and pleased that he was coming to / 
western Nebraska. His real mission: to find out if we wer^s^fious 
or naive when we in essence said, "Send njoney," in our second year con- 
tinuation proposal. But we were serious about our^cerffer and what it 
could and should do, and our brevity did not de^er^us. 

Allen's visit -that July preceded by only a 
celebration in our region j^the-awH»^wt^t 




•s-artime of great 
harvest. 



rwantto- digress a moment to say that I have been a land owner and 
whea^jfarmerifrr^the-past 30 years and find it easy' to draw metaphors 
froi5rthis personal part or my life. Jinx Bohstedt memorably made this 
paint; at theJOakridge Teacher Center this fall~when she encouraged us 
to bring something^of our personal lives to our jobs.- Incidentally, 
she developed a upi que. teacher center program activity by following 
this advice.] 



^owr^aclrtor-rar^T^met*a pho r s . We are here today celebrating a harvest. 
We rhutt always leave some space in our lives for the celebration of 
those -events in the past that bear, fruit in the present -*to take time 
:h our h^eath and give a long 3ook backward jyid_foi^ard, — " 



What does it take to have a harvest? You have to prepare; the soil by 
cultivating*-: fertilizing,;- irrigating. Then after acquiring the seed, 
you must plant -it - and/then strive to maintain optimum conditions 
"for the sprouting plant; Nurture the growing xrop by weeding, side- 
dressing. ' Monitor ij( progress. Keep the insects away! Use cross- 
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fertilization- .to improve the strajwrf^ if you dare. Then, finally, the 
plants produce a worJfcy-harvSst 

harvest we're reaping and celebrating today is the result of much 
cultivation, irrigating, weeding, monitoring, and cross-fertilization 
* carried on by many of the persons present. Each center represented 
here is definitely entitled to its own harvest celebration. 

'However, our col 1 ecti veresTeBrati orTowes much, of its special-ness to _ 
this gentleman, Allen Schmieden who began preparing for this harvest 
long before most of us appeared on the teacher center scene. 

We' have heard of some of his activities at our general sessions these 
past two days. Those of us who have heard some of 'those- 50 speeches 
he mentioned earlier have learned of some of his other careers as well. 
But as Allen has often said, some things need to^e spoken again and 
'again. And I feel it is appropriate for me to-feview again for you . 
Allen's distinguished career in 'education ' v . 

- During the past 10 years, however, his careers as athlete, geographer, 
university professor, and environmental educator have been subdued 
~ as he has devoted his seemingly endless energies to American education 
--—afld-irniaTticular, the Teacher Center Program. . • 

Throughout all- this time, Allen's love for teachers and teaching have 
c remained* in t^e forefront. It is in his role of teacher and mentor 
that he has most affected me and the other center directors here. I 
have always esteemed most those teachers in my life who have set high 
goals and standards for me; who have subsequently given me help, shown 
me the way, supported me, but who have never backed away from those 

; standards or given up on me, and who have inspired me to continue 

■ striving. Allen Schmieder is- one of those teachers. 

it is because of his continued confidence in us that we can hope to 
continue our role in American education - to meet the challenges offered 
to us at this celebration. 

In opposition to "Gus" Steinhilber' s earlier statement, I do not believe 
we have "eaten all our seed corn." For although around' us some worlds 
- may be dying out,' others are being born. The fruit ripens on the trees, 
while the roots are silently at work in the'darkenss of the earth 
against a time" when there shall be new leaves, fresh blossoms, green' 
fruit. ' ' « • 

Hope is the growing edge! It is the incentive to carry on. And now it 
Tstime to think about the' future, its knowns and unknowns, its excite- 
ment and challenges. ' 



I'd like to present to you 



Alle.i Schmieder^ 
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U.S. DE PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Allen Schmieder 

Fifth General Session 
^Pf iday,- February 12, 1982- 



.^For nearly half a century, each time we entered a new decade 
m many educational leaders boldly predicted that the real age of educa- 
tional technology had finally arrived and that it would cause immediate 
and- dramatic changes^jin the way we educate children. 



Just as regularly, tRe^e^er present doomsayers warned that 
Hfce^m achiq es- were go i n g to take overhand their mad creators would find 
new ways to spindle and mutilate.- us and our precious educational pro- 
cess - to say nothing of_pur innocent children. And there were always 
the' cautious jznes who^gave comfort by assuring that these new mechani- 
cal woncfers^were meant rnly to be our servants and that* they would not 
• ' -asrin the engenious .Cagek play, R.U.R. - replace us. Each time they 
dragged out the-good old dependable simplitude that machines can never 
— " be. better than those who program them and become their keepers and 

husbanders. And so "technical know-how, 11 the one element in our. pro- 
- gressive civilization that seemed to get better and better in every 
way and which helped to make a better and better I if 6 for almost 
everyone^ became one of the most sure-fire, predictable nontrends in 
American education. Donald Bi gel ow, a wise veteran of the federal 
educational civil service, best summed up the nonimportance of this -- 
highly important potential power, when he once lamented, 11 If we could 
only make the damn microphones work and find a long enough plug to 
make a connection for our overhandfng projectors (let alone diminish 
the 'keystone effect-), we would be making real progress." 

But risking the possibility that educators iiave become so 
•hardened by the regularly recurring- cries-^gut^Jd^^echnological 
v/olf that they wilT be unable to now resjx>nci~with the necessary pas- 
sion and preparedness, many of us in the Teacher Centers Program 
firmly believe that American education is finally on the thresholds 
of the decade of technology, and because of it-, schooling will change 
more dramatically in the 1980' s than it has in the previous century. 
It is not so much that computers and other gadgets have "become inte- 
resting and seductive as to take ovec or that our students now know 
them even better than we do, but that we have entered an era of. 
societal and' educational revolution that demands that we find better 
ways to access and process information. ' * - 

Change is accelerating at an accelerating rate. The class- 
ropjn is already an estimated two knowledge generations behind the 
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cutting edges of science - and the gap is daily widening. In some 
* technological fields, the body of knowledge and practice can change 
entirely in" as few as three^years.- Ironically, I .B.M. , which has been 
one of the major, pioneers in the new technology, is now faced with the 
same problems that face us. At a recent meeting with some of the 
company's top staff developers it was reported that a 'decade ago their 
average "product Ijfe" was close to ten years and they had 10-14 months 
to prepare their personnel to market and service the products. Today, 
the viable life-span of many products is less than a year and the 
inservice training prog rammers have a week to ten days to accomplish 
what used to take over a yeaK ^"The eminent authors of Teachers for 
the Real World which was published 15 years ago, argued strongly for 
closer cooperation between training programs in business and industry 

and those in public education. Maybe the time has finally a#r-i-ved~ 

when their rationale and sound recommendations should become reality. 

One of the most visible reflections of this accelerating 
change is the growing list of new subjects and approaches that 
society and its governing agencies are asking schools to deal with, 
^e.g., special education for the handicapped, the new vocational 
/Education, education for the gifted, career edu catio n.^ consumer 
/education, bilingual education, energy education, nutrition educa- 
tion, metfi c education, environmental education, multicultural 

education, biomedical' education, global education, the new old math, 
the nsw basic skills/, and over the next ten years, at least 100 more 
fields that will be /of "absolutely critical importance to all 
Americans.". Many educational leaders dismiss these new thrusts 

- ". . . MAW OF I US IN THE TEACHER CENTERS PROGRAM FIRMLY BELIEVE 
THAT AMERICAN EVOCATION IS FINALLY ON THE THRESHOLD .OF THE 
VECAVE OF TECHNOLOGY, ANV BECAUSE OF IT, SCHOOLING WILL CHANGE f 
MORE VmiATlCjkLLV IN THE THAW IT HAS IN THE PREVIOUS 



CENTURY. 11 



as "bandwagons./' They are badly mistaken. Those new programs are for 
the most part true reflections of our rapidly changing world arid each 
represents a sdrious educational challenge. Whether or not cbgy 'are 
more a reflectijon of this decelerating revolution or of rising sociar 
expectations does not matter. They are of greatfimportanceito a large 
number of people and we have yet to establish an ,- Wigoing inseryice 
/educational system that can rapidly and effectively^ provide 'the kind 
of staff development that will be needed to ensure their effective 
implementation. - 
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• It will not be enough, however? just to establish an inser- 
vice education program that will provide "continuous retraining for 
all educational personnel." It will have to be the most modern, 
effective, technologically au currant kind of staff development ever 
devised by persons. It is essential that we finally take full advan- 
tage of the awesome technological capacity" that this nation has- 
developed over the last several decades. It seems unthinkable that 
any educators still believe that we can "keep up" without it, or 
"that without it, we can realistically reflect the kind of new world 
we are preparing our children to lead. 

Two phonal examples 'will show how technology can make a - 
substantial difference in this time of human apd educational googol- 
plexity. As a geography professor in the I960 1 s, I used 15,000 33rmi 
slides to strengthen my teaching about the world. A? I am sure you 
can imagine, the storing, cataloging, maintaining, effective mixing 
and utilizing of 150 carousels of delicate film and cardboard was 
quite a challenge. Every classroom hour of brilliant slide shows 
required 5-10 hours of outside preparation. With the new technology 
it is now possible for a teacher to place 7 times as many slides as 
I have in my large closet on a single video disc - one that can be 
held in the hand. Even more amazing, using chis disc it js possible 
-4n- a-matter-of -minutes Lo array Lhe-separ^te~entries~wt^^esirabl€L_. 
order - and an almost infinite number of combinations ,is possible. 
Example two: In preparing the foundation for a book about the Great 
Lakes, I spent five years"analyzing data from sixteen decennial 
censuses. Today, with^the help of computers, geographers are able 
in the course of a few weeks analyze the same data in ways that are 
1,000 times more complex than in my original six-year study. 

It is not just a matter of using technology to help keep 
up with rapid change. It is also necessary for teachers and their 
students to know how changing technology has caused us to substan- 
tially reform the way we think about the universe. If there were 
sufficient space in this short treatise, I woul.d elaborate at great _ 
length on this subject* It has been generally ignored by educational 
leaders for twenty years and, as a result, there are mahy serious 
consequences that have yet to be discovered and 'confronted. The 
serious scholars - the so-called creators' of the new knowledge - in* 
most academic and scientific fields have been relying heavily on 
computers for more than a decade now. Because of that, the major 
disciplines in the university have become quite different from their 
curriculum counterparts -in the schools that have, for the most part, 
yet to be impacted by this new emphasis. When you h,ave machines 
'that give access to what the "whole world" knows about a particular 
subject - machines that oan^help to organize and analyze millions 
of units of information, you begin to think about your field of 
knowledge in far different ways than in the past. 

i 
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It is probably a less important issue than those already 
coveredr'but it should be pointed out that although the majority 
of jobs that school graduates will eventually compete for are 
computer-related, most schools give very little attention to com- 
puters in their curricula. (It should be pointed out that some 
school systems are doing a remarkable job in this area,) Any signifi- 
cant increase in the use of computers in the staff development of 
educators should, of course, help to increase their relative impor- 
tance- in the curriculum. 

And now to the inevitability of, it all. Caleb Gattegna,^ 
the great teacher from Spain who now works his wonders in this country, 
has spent a 1 if etirne "trying to figure out^why kids love games so much 
but find schooling to be quite dull. .He is convinced that we cannot 
ojily learn a whole lot about learning by watching children at play 
but that it is posisble to desiqn educational proqrams that will .ex- 
cite children as much as their play. I think that the children them- 
selves and the new R.U.R.-like games, that are pervading every aspect 
of our lives have joined in a conspiracy to make the conversion, 
whether we want vt_to happen or not. And what' a wonderful condition!^ 
In the last several years, mechanized games for children have /become 
as much a part of modern society as the magic of the Beatles;. They 
have become the principal gifts for special occasions and games rooms 
-af^e-^wjw^ajorj^^ places for youth- in shopping centers, motels, 
and other public buTTd'ifigs"; ^l^l^e+^subsiance has escalated from 
colorful ways to simulate sporting events to playing at beating the 
stock-market, reorganizing the federal government,' or redistributing 
the world resources. The young people not only lo f ve the intellectual 
challenges offered by their technical playmates bijt have become most % 
comfortable with the knobs, the scratched screens,' the rapidly movjjig.. 
images, snd the fugny sounds. It was curiolis to notice at an educa- 
tional conference on energy that I attended, that] the eighc or ten 
different computerized educational programs' on energy that were 
available for use by all the participants were swarmed over by the 
kids" whereas most;of the adults in attendance stood in small groups, 
their coffee in hand, and exchanged wise views on matters much less 
closely related to the subject of the conference. 

"The hearts of their human inventors were lifted - looking 
out the window, they noticed that the two young robots who were passing 
by were lovingly folding hands." 

i 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Patricia Weil.er 

Fifth general Session - 
Friday, February 12, 1982 

"Teacher Centers: High Risk/High Pay-Off Projects 

NotincT the' dramatic scenario enacted from 1968 to 1978, it 
is not unusual to read in 1981 that a Chief State School Officer would 
cite the teacher center as "one of the most valid movements in edu- 
cation today. " (Meador.) It was only a matter of time before 
federally funded teacher centers would become exemplary projects. 

Educational leaders laid the foundation for these projects. 
In 1973, the New York Times published an article that called teacher 
centers "a major educational reform," (Shanker) while other teachers, 
were still subjected to what was termed as "Mickey Mouse" inservice 
in districts around the country. In 1978 with the publ ication-of the 
Teacher CenteY Regulations in the Federal Register , a new era was 
welcomed- by educational teams throughout the country. 

As we refl ect on -the experience of the past three years, 
questions must be addressed. Are the federally funded teacher centers 
effective inservice programs, arid also, how do they differ from other 
forms of inservice? It seems that the answers to these questions are 
related* This. paper will address these questions by highlighting 
.available research. studies on staff development. The following exami- 
nation of the characteristics of-federalTy funded teacher center * 

projects and the implications from studies (McLaughlin, Lawrence and 
Harrison) will explain in part why teacher centers are destined to be 
effective inservice programs and alliances and coalitions must be 
established to protect them and insure their continuation. 

• COLLABORATION 

Teacher center regulations mandate a governance board -that 
is composed of a majority of classroom teachers, as well as repre- 
sentatives from district administration, the school board, and the' 
participating universities and colleges of education. This radical 
departure from traditional inservice programs has made the policy 
board the trademark of teacher center projects. The Rand study" 
emphasizes the importance of teacher participation in project deci- 
sions while Lawrence and Harrison suggest that "professional develop- 
ment programs are likely to be more successful if they involve 
teachers and other professionals in initiating, planning, scheduling 
and conducting professional development activities." Teacher Center 
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Policy Boards "appear to be viable structures for involving teachers 
in project dec is.ion~ma king. " (Mertens and Yarger.) This unique 
governance structure builds in-impressive shared, decision-making 
options. In their recent study of teacher carters, Mertens and Yarger 
pointed out that policy boards are clearly operating in the area of 
project management. \ 

Among teacher center decisions of critical importance ls^the 
choice of staff. Teacher center policy board members participate ih\ 
the hiring process and make recommendations to the superintendent. In^ 
most cases, staff members are classroom teachers. Their proximity to 
the classroom gives them the credibility to elicit the confidence of 
.other classroom teachers, * 

Not only are staff members classroom teachers, but in 25 
percent of all activities, classroom teachers are facilitators. Teacher 
center staff members provided the instruction in 30 percent of all 
activities (Mertens and Yarger). Findings by Lawrence and Harrison 
suggest that "teachers and other professionals should conduct 

professional development activities." The Rand study points out that 
teachers often represent the best- available clinical expertise. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE INSERVICE PROGRAM TO THE CLASSROOM 

Since the teacher center project is designed to address the needs of 
local teachers, policy board and staff members have adapted the focus 
of programs to meet these needs. Mertens and Yarger report that almost 
three-quarters (72.9%) of the programs addressed the needs of teachers' 
as they relate to 1 the needs of children. 

In the same study, when areas were prioritized, instructional 
management was the first priority and basic skills was second. Find- 
ings of the Rand study state that it is important that professional 
learning be closely, related to ongoing classroom instruction. Inservice 
activities that are separated from the teacher 1 s day-to-day responsi- 
bilities seldom had much impact. 

VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 

Participation in teacher center activities is voluntary. 
.Although the needs expressed by teachers for training in curriculum, 
areas may be related. to district, state, or federal mandates, ^teachers 
are not obliged to take part in the program. Approximately 40 percent 
of the teacher center activities take place during the working day 
(Mertens and Yarger). Although this study reflects recent data, a 
recent survey of urban teacher centers reveals little or no released 
time with the greater percentage of activities scheduled after school 
and on Saturday. This adaptation does not seem to deter teachers 
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from teacher center participation. S,me teacher centers have waiting ' 1 " 
lists for certain sessions. This fact" is one of the surprise .elements 
supplied by the inventive and ingenious classroom teacher. Some 
experts concluded that "a center which attempts. to service teachers 
without providing for released time and is more than 30 minutes away 
, from the teacher's classroom is doomed." (Boyle ajid Grinder.) 

When planning inservic'e, take into consideration.professional 
obligations and schedule activities at times that do not compete with 
those responsibilities but rather, complement them (L,awrence and Harrison). 
Mertens and Yarger 'conclude that the very high leveVof voluntary partici- ° 
pation in teacher center program activities definitely suggests that 0 
the teacher center, is meeting teachers 1 needs. Programs that have 
- "volunteers" as participants are^more successful than those with "non 
volunteers." -With a mandate, participants did not feel the need for 
the training and were resistant to the programs (Mann). ✓ 

LONG- TERM PROGRAMS 

Teacher center program activities include long-ranye indi- 
vidualized plans for teachers (Kay), intense group projects combined 
with individual support programs (Ferris and Yarger) as well as courses 
for college credit (Jackson). 'In the study completed by Merten and 
Yarger, 69.4 percent of the activities documented by the teacher. centers * 
involved no more than one meeting. Multiple session activities spanning 
a period of one month or Jess mau'e up 22.1 percent. Activities spanning 
mope than five weeks made up 8.5 percent. Fewer than 15 participants 
attended 52.8 percent of the activities while 13.4 percent involved 
less than six participants. 

N • Professional learning is a long term, non-linear process. 
In the Rand study, innovation sometimes took one or several years and 
time is a critical factor to be considered in the effectiveness study. 

Further documentation is necessary to assess the teacher 
center programs. Some indication of greater emphasis jDeing placed on 
long term is evident in the research project presently being imple- 
mented in the Chicago Teacher Center (Olson), the study of the long 
term effects of mini-grants (Mosher), and the technical assistance and ' 
teaching models fashioned by the New York Teacher Centers Consortium 
(Kay). It is quite evident that the federally funded teacher center 
program is a victim of the short term, 36-month life span. Researchers 
cite time as a factor in other programs where teachers were implementing . 
change. In Teachers Adapt to Innovation , two outstanding teachers said 
it had taken them four years before they had gotten it all together ° 
(Schulz). 
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RESPONSIVE INSERVICE PROGRAMMING . 

Teacher center staff have a sense, of urgency in their service 
of teachers. They have placed a high priority on addressing the needs. v 
of individual teachers with immediacy. When a teacher requests a 
service or particular resources, the "turn-around" time before response, 
if not immediate, is very short, and specifically designed for the 
individual teacher (Merten and Yarger). Teacher center directors 
emphasized this philosophy during the 1981 National*- Teacher Center 
Directors Conference in the session on "Field Agentry in Teacher 
Centers." Teacher center leaders visualize responsi v-eness as a factor 
fn maintaining the classroom teacher 1 s sense of efficacy. In the rrtidst 
of odds mounting against him/her, he or she believes that he or she 
can get through to even the most difficult students (Rand). ■ 

.Although further study of the quality and scope of teacher 
center services is necessary, it is important to understand the 
uniqueness of this factor in inservice programs. The Rand study 
emphasizes that teachers should have individualized training. Factors 
that play an important role in this individualization process are the 
learning rate and style as well as project staff support of the teacher 
(Rand). 

' VIEW STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN THE^CONTEXT 
OF THE SCHOOL AS AN ORGANIZATION 

Although the collegiality permeates the teacher center pro- 
gram in the study conducted by Merten and Yarger, there is ncr evidence-- 
of school -basec* staff development being carried out by the teacher 
center staff, fhis area needs further study. There are teacher cent^p^ 
projects that have cooperating schools where the teacher .center staff 
a- " the school staff plan the inservice together. One of the most 
e active is the Newark' Teacher Center. At the Detroit Center for 
P ^ssional Growth and Development, the inservice coordinator plans* 
To* range programs with school staff. 

The implications of the Rand study make it imperative to 
consider organizational factors in the school site. Their findings 
also cite the participation of the principal in training activities. 
Some teacher centers have noted an increase in the number of admini- 
strators but this facet of teacher center programming must be another 
topic 'for further study. • 

In a choice between the university and the school,, the school 
is the preferred location for an inservice session. If a teacher 
center activity was scheduled <in a place that is conveniently located, 
Mertens and^Yarger found that teachers were nfore likely to attend (84.8%) 
The largest rfumber. of teacher centers are located in school buildings 
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convenient for most teachers to get to within a reasonable length of 
timei In his early study, LawrencS (1975) pointed oiit that the school 
was a preferable location to "a university. Larger schools seemed to" 
have;a greater success rate than smaller schools, also. 

How does the teacher center program differ from other tradi- 
tional inservicfe programs? Schmider and Lovett note that: 

; t Traditional inservice education programs are generally 
not directly related to teachers' jnost urgent needs, 
as teachers see them. V-i 

j § Inservice education, regardless of quality, /is generally 
provided in places that. are far removed from where 
^teachers teach, making it^ inconvenient and Relatively 
unrelated to what is happening in schools. / 

jiservice education has generally been provided for 
teachers t/y "experts" other than teachers. Consequently^-^'"" 
its purposes have generally not facilitated interaction / 
between teachers and encouraged sharing of successful ' 
classroom experiences. ;r / J 

Similarly, most school curriculums are designed'and ^ 
developed by experts with little or no classroom 
experience, yet must be implemented by.teachers. Some 
j^mcijljjj^ g'o so far as to at tempt to design 
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"teacher-proof" curricula". 

• Traditional Inservice systems are not, designed to 

' respond system-wide and quickly to urgent local needs. 

Today as we reflect on the accomplishments of thousands of 
American teacher center leaders, we must applaud our successes but 
move on to even greater challenges/ 

Translate the data, the accomplishments and the success of „ 
your teacher center program into the vocabulary of other constituencies. 
The success indicators I highlighted and your statistics will be 
important as you form alliances and coalitions in your community and 
your state. Don't underestimate the work that yoti've done and the 
impact of your* teacher center activities on the achievement of students 
in your district. Know that together we have been able to develop an 
effective ^Qservi9e program for educators and parents, but it is still 
in its beginning stages. The 80' s are a time for greater expansion 
and development for teacher centered inservice. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Allen Schmieden 

Fifth General Session 1 
Friday, February 12, 1982 

"The Expanding Energy Horizon 1 '. - 

There is a basic mi sunders tandiYig that we 
face in energy education* It is thfe over- 
whelming opinion that energy resources 
are limited" and 'that* as the world's popu- 
lation increases and 'as developing 
nations increase their energy requirements, 
there is going to be less and less to go <•> 
around and someone's standard of living 
• is going to have to suffer. ' 

r 

We are bombarded by the popular media 
and by leaders^ n all walks of life with 
'messages -about how we have to tighten 
,our belts, make do with less. They 'say 
- that the quality of life is declining 

anch-tha^ow-eW^dren-a^ gawg-4Q4iavf— . 

to do. with less than we had.; They are" 
trying to convince us that small cars>, 
* small houses, fewer appliances, and 

staying at home are all good for us. *• 
Our previous president said that the era 
, o of cheap energy is over. Others say 

tha,t there is only a 10-year supply of 
oil left. 

Well, those 'statements are pure, . a 
unadulterated hogwash. Resources and 
energy are» essentially unlimited, at 
least for the next several hundred 
years. . The quality of, life in this 
world has never been higher, and it can^ 
be high for everyone, not just for 
Americans/ , 

If that's. true, why' the prdblem? Why do most people believe all those 
untrue statements about resources and energy? Let me suggest several 
reasons* First of all, the media thrives' oa, negativism - and maybe 
its, because the public seems to like it. Secondly, almost all leaders 
thrive'on crisis. It gives them greater importance. Unfortunately, 
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even many scholars are beginning to.accentuate the negative. We have ! 
a capacity now with computers to project and extrapolate data as nevpr 
before and we are^proj&cting crises all over the place. Unfortunately, 
we have not given equal emphasis to analyzing and projecting our historic 
ability to create ten solutions for every probleip. 

Increasing Abundance ' ° 

There's ho such thing. as a fixed amount of, energy* we cut up like a piece 
of pie, and when, the pieces are eaten,- its sorieo Resources don't exist, 
they become. They are inventions of peopled minds. The availability" 
of resources then is primarily a function of literacy* - of education - • 
and not of, the relative generosity of nature. Because of the high 
quality of American education, each, of you, in fact, has surplus resources 
to be shared with other. people. Much more than ever before. Anyone who 
looks objectively at the history c * the world can clearly see that with 
increased^ iteracy, resource abundance has <jone up and up and up.. The- 
increase in resources has, in fact, significantly exceeded the increase . 
in population. „ * * 



There are three assertions that* I. believe strongly. One is .that ° • 
every individual has the capacity for genius. Second that the crea-'. 
tive frorij ier;, the opportunity frontier, in energy and other resource 
areas^is expanding at an expanding,. rate. -The^third is that the. . 
quality of- life has never been higher in the; history of the 'world. „ * 
You're 1 iving in 'the greatest civilization ever and much of /its 
extraordinary ^success* is due to the great efforts of people working • 
in the fiej/of* energy. - Amd its going' to get better and better, not 
worse. * ■ * * * 

Crea^tivecPotential • . % ; 

— : - 4 .... 



'Let 'me elaborate on the, asserticin that every* individual ha's the capaci- 
ty for. genius. . Psychologists'" say that if you iogW thk neurons -in your 
brain and converted .them into --computer components, that. v each of you 
would have a computer on your head the size of .the Pentagon - which 
som^say is the Jargest office building -in. the wprld"./ ^acn 6fSyx>u/has 
a/ntehtal capacity that is-equal to "thousands of/ standard, computers^ 
* * * ' * ^ «* • » 

Some of W use. that capacity better than ethers,^ but each of "you has. 
the ability to do something with it. • /* 

•r / « 

You ha"e*the genius to create resources , o to create new sources of * 
energy. The whole world of opportunity is ppen to each of you. Take * 
a] most any fi>ld of endeavdr and you -wi VP see that we have just-'beaun • 
to scratch the surface- of- what is possible. 0 



*, ,V * 
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There ar6.*even whole new fields opening up to!you« Cosmology - the 
/study of space, >is one. One ofM'ts suB-fields, remote "sensing, has an' 
amazing pbtentta:! • for- raising the guality of life*. Remote sensing is 
essentially the- surveying of the surface of ^the earth from a high 
' altitude. Let me give you just, one example of the opportunity frontier 
opened up by remote. sensing. 'About c 35' percent 'of the garth's, surface' 
is dry or s^i-dry..;\Though these" areas are-very, appealing to^ humans; 
because they are sunny and relatively underdeveloped, waiter is unavaila- 
ble and expensive. Mbst dry regions are very gravelly-, and' almost , 
every drop of. rain that. ever fell, .over tens of -thousands" of -years, is 
still there^ But its* underground;, 'often thousands of* feet down. And 
because itjs not. as valuable as^pil, we can't go poking around, hoping 
■ to hit it. But now, with remote Arising techniques,, we are able, to 
.'dete^ihe exactly" where it is located, and oil technology makes it , 
P9ssib\le;t6, drill to ^depths of* over 2d.,popfeet. That means that almost 
p^erthird e gf the earth 1 .s ^surface -/some of its n 
;real .estate.- can now^e 'fully developed.- 1 



ts most potentially rich* 
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HoW : giany of yfyj have : heard of MaUhus? /Mai thus was a British scholar 
,in the nineteer^h eehtury'who hypothesized /that people reproduce 
^ge6metrtcai-ly^,4;a,]6) andVesqurces reproduce arithmetically (1,2,3*4) 
Thus, the more : , peoplje.you Jiave the less resources thene are to go around. 
The ^standard of living", ihe quality of life, would then have to go down . 
and dawn as mpre'a^d more people were added to the- world's population, 
believe that his [ thinking ha$ probably hacfa greater negative effect* 
on .the constructive 0 development of civil izatiorf than any other, in human 
history. ;I am "convinced that 99 percent of educational leaders, 99 
percent of political leader's, 99 percent of intellectual" leader!, ,and ^ 
even 99 percent of religiqusa leaders are essentially Malthusran thinkers, 
That includes the, past president who. kept talking about tightening our 
belts and making .do with- less. ■ • -? , • 

Well, Malthus was -dead yrong. Resources reprooyce^at the same rate as t 
c.pe oplPj a«nri if prliiratinn steadily im'p r nvpg - HLJLi tera cy_xises^ 



resource avaffaFil i,ty will increase with increased population. grqvJtRT 
Were^is enough fopd^for texatajple-, tofeed'10 or 20 tinies the number of 
' pjBople currently living on earth ^ and this is possible with t no' improve- 
ment in technology. A ye y ramqus^spiervtist^estimateci that/ypu could 



feed the world with food /from the tunfdra, a place 
lin/es- todayV 1 Another one" said, "The Amazon Basin 



where almost nobody < 
coul^feed trfe world. 

Art estimated two-thirds-tif ^all living spfecies - potential/food r are in 
\ the ocean, and * 



^ such; adqltiona 



i we don't even use mpst of th^i. I could/provide twenty 
iT examples! . // °. /l * / I 



of 
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There is no halan.ee aft all in the discussion about the future in 
terras of resourcesC The Paley Report, issued .irrl956, said that we 
were running out of iron ore, that our major source. - the Mesati iron 
ore range f. was hear death. They also sa'd that we would be out of 
oil in another decade. Now, 25 years after the funeral, Mesabi is ° 
JHI' 1 ? n 5 $"* he world ' s ledding producers, and 15 years after its 
projected. demise, oil is still our leading source of energy. 

Better Substitutes ' 

We never run, out of anything important.. We always find a better 
substitute or a-better way to.produce more of it. I'm predicting 
that the OPEC nations are going to be left. with much of their oil 
in the ground; , If you .looked at a map of oil and gas potential ■ 
areas-^you would be surprised to find out that many of them have not 
even been explored to any great extent. ' Some experts have said that, 
we, have enough gas to last 2,000 years, .if we can find a way to get 
it out- of the ground. I predict that we will never have to use most 
of it;. ■ We almost always find a better substitute. Right now we're 
workingon solar and geothermal and tidal energy.^ We're learning 
how to turn plants and even' garbage* into substantial energy resources 
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There is. also considerable opportunity in exploring how to make our 
energy efficiency higher. I saw on television recently that sbmeone 
had built an almost frictionl'ess car that gets a thousand miles to 
the gallon. Styrofoam coffee cups should remind you of how effec- 
tively we've learned to store heat - an essential element in the use 
of solar energy. 



We have not become the greatest nation in the world because ofjDur 
great resource base. We are the 'greatest nation in the world because 
we have the' greatest political and educational . systems in the world. ^ 
We have created that powerful resources base - we have caused it to 
Jlbecomet ,r The Soviet Union covers one-sixth of the world's land sur- 
face*- and controls much more -* but because of their lousy political 
system and inflexible educational programs, they have nat been able 
to develop their resources to the extent that we have in this country. 

Your students are the energy sources of the future._ Don't accept 
a lesser life because of the' ignorance of my generation. My< gene- 
ration thinks. that resources are severely^! imi ted and they are not. 
T.arn not trying to\ sayi t^at we don't sometimes have problems or 
make bad judgement's Jabout resource availability and trends. I am 
trying to tell .you tha£ everything is possible for you, for this 
great country, and for the rest of the world. It is possible for* . 
everyone to have a high quality of life - now. ^ ' 



\ 
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SYRACUSE NATIONAL DOCUMENTATION PROJECT 

Sally Mertens 
Sam Yarger 

Thursday, February 11, 1982 

"Crystal Balling Teacher Centers" 
From National Documentation Data and Rand Study Data 

Two studies- conducted, in connection with federal .education 
projects have particular importance for teacher educators. The first, 
the widely-cited Rand Change figent Study (Berman and McLaughlin, 1975), 
entailed, survey research in 293* federal projects "'(Title ' III , Vocational 
Education, Bilingual and Right-to-Read) operating in school districts 
across, the country and subsequent, in-depth followup field work in 30 
of these projects Ibe-.Raad Study produced detail ed~ analyses of fac- 
tors which/seem to facilitate efforts made by school districts to 
move toward nevr objective's. The recently reported Teacher Center Study 
(Mertens and Yarger,, 1981 ) also, has importance for teacher educators. 
This two-year study of 53 -Federally funded ^teacher center projects 
across, the country provides an aggregate description of inservice 
programs that emerge from a focus on and a structure (teacher center u 
policy board) for addressing teacher-perceived needs. The Tink be- 
tween these two studies is the major Rand finding that successful 
Change- Agent projects operated essentially as staff development or 
inservice education projects (McLaughlin, 1976). Of particular 
importance to students of and practitioners in inservice education 
is that there is virtual congruence between the' two studies in the 
findings- relevant to inservice education. These points of congruence 
were presented to develop a context for a discussion of responsive 
inservice. > * • 

Congruent, Findings 

j 7^ • ; " ' ■ 

/The following inservice program features were found in both 
• more effective inservice (Rand Study) and in inservice responsive. to 
teacher identified needs (.Teacher Center Study). 

/\ ' ' ' 

1. Administrators and* teachers make joint decisions about' 

needs and 'project activities. - . . 

2. Inservice activities- are directed at teacher-identified . , 
needs to assure programming^ relevant to current class- 
room nefeds. 



„j.* — Thefeare resources for timely response to teacher- 
identified needs. 
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^j., 4. Small-group programming is central to the inservice 
r program. 

5. "Hands on/concrete" experiences for teachers are central 
to the inservice program. 

1 6. Local people, especially teachers, are used as a primary 
resource in facilitating inservice activities. 

7. Inseryice activities are conveniently scheduled (lie., 
not after school ). 

8. Resources are available to provide on-going support for 
•individual teacher needs. 

9. There is an emphasis' on local materials development. 

10. Resources, such as release time and money, are available 
for individual teacher use. 

• 11. Participation/in inservice is voluntary. 

12, There are opportunities for informal peer interaction". 

13. The point ofj-view that teachers are professionals per- 
vades the school district. 



The Importance of Responsive Inservice . 

Teacher centers have been seen by some as a radical approach 
to inservice education] Historically, traditional insentfce programs 
for teachers have been developed on* the premise that inservice is 
important to the extent that it serves as a vehicle for meeting edu- 
cation -objectives as determined by state legislatures, school boards 
and college faculties. In contrast, teacher centers J)ave evolved 
from the premise that the appropriate foundation for'inservice educa- 
tion is teacher-perceived needs. As such, teacher centers have been 
viewed by some as a threat to the education establishment. Additionally, 
teadber center advocates in their enthusiastic zealousness have sorfie- 
times'not been helpful in allaying some of the establishment fears. 

\ i 

' In contras t t to teacher centers, the ChangeJ\gent projects 
were traditional In* that they were establishment based. Each of these 
federal projects supported very, specific instructional agendas at the 
district level.- The..staff development^components of these projects 
• were seen as vehicles for achieving new district goals. Unlike teacher - 
centers^ the . Change Agent projects were not initiated with the intent 
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to provide a new type of programming for inservice teachers. But~~the 
Rand Study found that the more successful Change Agent projects had, 
in fact, operated with "a new approach to staff development. 

The Rand and Teacher Center studies dovetail in providing a 
description, of a new approach to inservice education. Although -the 
features of inservice that emerged from the Rand and Teacher Center 
studi.es are strikingly similar, it i,s important to highlight the fact 
that the orientations of the federal projects that provided the data 
for these studies were very different. This is the important ppint 
for^ inservice educators. The congruent findings from these studies 
support the, value of inservice developed in response to .teacher- 
identified needs, whether the goal of inservice is to implement .a . 
specific district agenda or whether the goal is simply to provide 
professional support for teachers. Teachers are not only receptive to 
responsive inservice (Teacher Center Study), responsive inservice can 
be] viewed as crucial to efforts- to implement instructional improve- 
ment agendas developed by school districts (Rand). In short, the 
"basics 11 in responsive inservice should be considered basic to district 
efforts to improve instruction. These "basics" can be succinctly 
summarized: 

1. Relevant inservice . Probably too much controversy 

has surrounded tjie issue of whose neetls are going, to ' * > 
be" met. A mentality has existed thht if teacher ~ 
, needs are met, then ipso facto othe^ objectives are c 
being Ignored. Likewise, when the^ocus has been on 
- " using staff development to implement bt oad£^ agendas, 

^eachers have felt their concerns hayei mattered 
little. In actuality, broad instructional goals and 
teacher needs are intertwined, it is indeed possible 
to offer responsive inservfce that is relevant to 
classroom concerns within the context of goals that 
transcend specific classrooms. Furthermore; the 
likelihood of meeting district goals, for instance, 
• is cK finished if concerns of classroom teachers are 
; \ i not addressed.* * ' r . 

2.1 Credible inservice" . This dimension cuts across both 
I the substance and delivery of "inservice. "To be 
,»A relevant, inservice must relate tOi current classroom 
I Vconcerns. But /elcvance itself is not enough-. The - 
v 'inserVice substanc must be presented in such a way 
that teachers; view their investment of time as worth- 
while. Teacher'? 0 should cdjne away from t inservice 
activities* with ideas, skills, and, 4 materials that can 
be used in their classrooms. Inservice should be' 



j 
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.highly focused and have practical application. The 
professionals-providing .inservice should offer direct 
experience and involvement, and they should be availa- 
ble over long -periods of time. 

3« Accessible inservic e. Inservice programs should be 
available when and where teachers can take advantage 
of them. Any individual teacher should have access 
to inservice. support even though other teachers may 
not have the same need at the same time. This 
» requires a system for providing on-going support, 

both human and material. 

4 - Collegia! and supportive environment . There should 
' De day-to-day collegia! and administrative support 
for professional improvement. Teachers cannot be ■ 
t * viewed by inservice developers as bodies to be pro- 
cessed. Rather, teachers must be consciously and 
honestly included in 'all phases of inservice planning. 
There simply is -no way- an inservice program can emerge 
as relevant and credible if teachers are excluded. / 
Ideally, concern for professional and instructional 
improvement shouldWnmeate the school environment.' 

Summer 1982. will see the end^bf x the availability of federal ; 
money to support innovative, -district-initiated change projects as well 
as teacher centers. But schod.l improvement\nd inservice education 
will continue to be concerns that must be addressed by school districts 
and colleges of education. Hopefully, the findings from these two 
studies of federal projects will find their way\ijto the mainstream of 
inservice chought and practice. \ Responsive Insen'lcer is not a panacea 
but it is certainly a good foundation for efforts to improve professional 
practice and instruction. 
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TEACHER CENTERS' EXCHANGE 

Bill Hering 

,.Ken Howey 

Thursday, February 11 , 1 982 

"Collaborative Research on Teacher Centers" 




In 1979 the Teachers' Centers Exchange, working through 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
began a program which provided awards for the conduct of collabora- 
tive research on exemplary teachers' center practices. The program, 
which was supported by the National Institute of Education, .is now 
completed. A fully summary of the results is in preparation and 
will be available in April. This brief overvieWTs provided for 
participants at the National Teacher Centers Conference and other 
interested persons. «. • 

The intent of the program was to conduct research that 
is collaborative in nature and which explored exemplary practices 
in experienced teachers' centers. Such research should be of 
direct use to those who operate or otherwise support experienced 
centers as well as to new teachers' centers which are developing 
programs. To accomplish this research, a collaboration of research- 
ers and practitioners was sought. This required the participation 
of staff members and participants from experienced teachers' centers 
with a reputation for success, and the participation of skilled' 
researchers who could collaborate with these practitioners on 
mutually agreeable procedures. 

The .Exchange sought the advice of teachers' center . * • 
practitioners, experienced researchers with an interest in staff 
development, representatives of the organized profession, staff 
of state education agencies', and the Department of Education 
Teacher Centers' Program staff in developing a list of suggested . 
research topics. Four areas were fdentif ied:„ (a) >eachers Center 
Programs; (b) Decision Making in Teachers'* -Centers'; (c) The 
Relationship of Teachers' Centers with Other Staff Development 
Programs, School District Activities, "or wtth the Larger Community; 
and, (d) The Effects of Participation in.Teachers ' Center Programs. 

s 

Four rounds of competition' were announced from £pr>l , 
1979 through November, 1980. A i idtaOof 55 proposals were received * 
and reviewed by field^readers Representing the research community, 
the teachers 1 center network and the organized profession. 
Fourteen propgsals were funded; the avera^fe amount of support was 
$18,200. [Three of the^summaries follow this p^per. These were 



written by the JLnd.i^tdual project staffs.] Copi 
' final reportfntey be obtained by contacting Teach 



p^per, 
es of the full 



hers Centers ^Exchange. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS' CENTER 

Gerald Olson 
st, Thursday, February 11, 1982 



"A Study of The Active Staffing Process of Teachers 1 Center" 

Principal Investigator: Dr. Margaret A. Richek 
Research Associate: Inez H. Wilson 



RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Teacher^enters^^~Tfi^ to be settings wnere teacher concerns can 

- 4)ec(Me^tarting points for reflective thought and professional growth. In 
order to provide this kind of support, a center would need a staff of experi- 
enced teachers who could actively and emphatically engage center users ih 
discussions about their work. Such conversations would involve raising 
questions, suggesting options, or examining unstated assumptions. * , 

In this study we researched' how center staff and teachers actively interact 
with one another in order to reflect on issues about the teaching/learning . 
process as it relates to curricular concerns.' It is assumed^that if teachers 
in a drop-in facility were, approached by active staffers, more meaningful 
involvement would take place. Since a definition of active staff ing_is_ 

/crucial to an understanding of these interactions? we focused* on two questions;' 

• (1) what are the defining elements of active^staff ing .from both the staff mem- 
ber's and the teacher's perspective, and (2) what is the rtrte of an active f 
staffing program within the context of a teacher center. 

METHODOLOGY . " ■ " 



The concept of active staff ing^was f documentedHhrough the collaboration of an 
experienced teeeher-center. staffer* and a university researcher. This staff 
member employed the^active staff ing "process .in the center two days per week 
for fouicjrieaths^a^wro^ detailed logs of encounters with ninei subjects, which 
seryed^Ssthe data baseja^the study. Other staff members at the center par- 
ticipated in the active staft^ng process and its documentation- j Written logs,' 
^reflections, and conv^rsatiohs^wer^^n^lyzed Jby the research team/ To obtain 
preliminary estimatesi.of teacher growth, 3 baseline data of center, users were j 
gathered through a questionnaire and telephone interviews. Att the end of the 
active staffing phase 'of research, teacher participants were also interviewed 
by telephone.. m 
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RESEARCH FINDINGS' . 

Defining Elements of Act ive Staffinq ' \ 
" ~ — — a 

Our analysis of the data revealed that the active staff ijig. process can be di- 
• vidfcd into four stages. First, when" a staffer responds to an initial request, 
emphasis is placed on. establishing rapport and mutual respect. Second in +h« 
process of assisting a teacher the staffer explores latent or underlying reasons 
for the manifest request or gives a broader perspective to the. concern. This 
dialogue^ provides focus^o thejnquiry, .Third, a variety of' strategies are aired 
t0 J?inily^]^e-^e-profrlerns posed. These. include: brainstorming, discussinq 
possible instructional activities and principles, diagnosing childrens'. needs 
and individual differences, and considering appropriate resources. Fourth, 
contact with teachers is maintained.by inviting the teacher back to' share class- 
room outcomes, .offering to visit the' teacher's classroom, and being available 
for further consultation. « • , . 

Guiding Principles • " . ' 

Several principles guided the active' staffing process. First, active staffing 
was seen- as a process that the staff and teachers create together, which means 
.there must be openness on the teacher's part and an ability to foster dialogue 
on the staff person's part. Second, the active staffing process focuses pri- 
manly on ways of thinking about learning and teaching and the meaning of 
classroom activfttes for tne teacher. Third, tea,chersbring>. wealth of know- 
ledge from past and current classroom experiences to active staffing encounters 
and-these-can serve as building 7 blocks for professionaj growth. . * . ' 

N l Ac tive Staffing in, Context * " " ■• 

I Finally, the active staffing process, in this study was bounded by .certain con- 
straints. ^F-irst, teachers -wljo visited 1 the center came from a variety of 
school situations and settings, and' these contributed to the complexity of ' '. 
the interactions between staff and teacher. In some cases, participants were 
under severe stress. Second,* in order for a teacher to function>effectively 
as a staffer, he/she rtiust be "able to draw upon a rich base of knowledge about 
human development as well as theories of learning and how they apply <to 
specific classroom practices. / • 



\ 
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ST.'LOUIS MeVrOPOI^TTAH TEACHER CENTER 

, G.\jteyne Mosher f 

<' 4 ' Thursday, February ll", 4982 " ^. - . . ■ 

& • " / . • - - v >/ 

"Individual and Systemic Changes Mediated By A' Small Educational. Graht.Program 1 ' 



The St.* Louis- Metropolitan Teacher Center is one ofxseveraT 
centers funded by thre U.S. Department of Education Teacher 
Center Program, ^e major ^thrust of th£ center ys to prb r 
vide opportunities 'for inseryice education that'are -based/ 
upon teacher .identitied-ne^eds. The program ;has two majdf 
components: Iris.ervice. workshops/courses and Minigrants. 



.4 - 



This study focused *on the Mini grant Program which provides 
small amounts^ of funds ..(up to" $75p) for "^individuals to use 
'tn developing specific educat-iorial projects. The impetus . 
for the study originated ^jth* the'RbWy Board, and the 
autKor's curiosity regardfhg-teachenyfivolyeme'jt .in projects 
they themselves design." A proRpsaV entitled The St, loufs 
Metropolitan Teacher* Center Mini grant programs, A Case Study 
. was submitted and .subsequent.!^ funded by .the Teachers 1 Center 
Exchange Mini Award, Program for Research on Experienced 
Teachers 1 Centers An -September,. 1980, ' 

The initial problem tfosed for the Study was* what impTaet hav.e, 
minigrant projects had on, project developers and the educa- 
tional" systems 'they fepfeseftt? ; Thejresearcfi had three.;major ■ 
objeptives: 1) to determine the impact of participation in 
. * the program on .project .developers, z) to .determine the impact 

. of participation .irftfie Mini grant "Program on systemic innova- 
tion. and change, and ;3):to -develop a more basic understanding, 
regarding what happeris to projects after the conclusion- of . 
funding. I These objectives prompted several "foreshadowed . 
{problems^ (Mai inowski ," 1922) which wet*e .initially helpful in 

> guiding 1 the research. , \ /• ' ., "* 

" Ethntfgraphic^methods were empl oyed / \Data was collected 
; -through .'participant observation ^ recorded interviews, and . 
.Vexaminatiomof documents: The "trTaVgulation: 1 5 (Denzin, 197.0) 
that>results from multiple, methods supported the* research \ 
objectives outlined earlier.- All participant gave* the iV 
informed consent and the researcher; gave assurances that th6ir 
anonymity 0 would be protected; ' v ,v 
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The findings are pfcotrayed through a descriptive narrative which "takes the form 
•of 'extended case studies and, discussions of data .across the forty-nine (49) 
projects*™ -the study.. The following implications are noted at thfs time-. „ 
■*•■»,■• > . >• 1 '„'''" f ' ■ 

» 1. Teachers in 'the study dave]bped projects which were based upon /' 
needs expressed at several levels: classroom, building, and schob" 
•district; v ... ' i ' " 

;-:*. .• ■ ♦ . * *. '* - • 

/2. Teachers not only designed useful' material s,.-and workshop' programs, 
they experienced ar. good deal- of learning ahput curriculum, instruc- •> " 

• tion, /working with' others, implementing projects' wi tfu students, and 
developed confidence in themselves as professionals; • 



for' many project-developers, completed ".projects- provided, high 
evel of satisfaction and.a sense of \ accomplishment which in Vum 
• ~ ' as a 'platform for formulating future- goals and actualizing 
ivities;, " ... 



3. 
1 

served 
lew ac 



4. Teachers who were involved in curriculum'. development projects 
exhibited the- strong tendency, to design nwt'eriali. tHaft were grounded 
in the realities Qf^olassroom instruction (i.e. . needs ancf. interests 
of students, classroom? organization that facilitates small group, 
study and individualized attention, stqdent responsibility for learn- 
ing)'; .■ ■ • . • . ' .. I- ■ \ : . ° 

5. Many- teachers behaved as fH researched, of 'their b,tori curriculum • 
practices which in turn sel the stage for cuYr ;ulun( dfeveltipmen.t - •« 
within their own projects; >< ' fo v 



a catalyst 
of teach-o 



6. The Ipacher Center and its Minigrant Program served as 
•for teacner involVement in projects that lead to knowledge 
dhg and'jlearning on the part of the pa rtici pants ^'an'd^ - 

7.. Projects demonstrated positive impact at classrqom, buj lading, 
and schqol district- levels which suggests the; hypothesis .that ' 4 
teachers* can influence systemic? innovation and .change.. -through .their 
invblvemerit in educational projects they/ thei&elVesj desraiw- 4 



step toward/ a theory of 



The "researcher considers, this^ study to be an initia 

school improvement based upon the involvement of tekh^rs .and other professionals 
in self-initiated educational projects*., | ■ . /J. 



THE DETROIT CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Theresa Lorio 

Thursday, February 11, 1982 

0 

"Collaborative Research: A Summary of 14 NIE Supported Research 
Projects on Teacher Centers' 1 




The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development was a 
recipient of one of the 14 NIE supported grants to study experienced 
teacher centers. The Detroit Center had recently experienced a 
change in its governance structure and wanted to ensure that an in- 
depth look at the changes that had come about as a result of that 
change would be documented. It was with that thought in mind that 
research was undertaken in "The Effects of Change in Governance 
Structure on the Practices and Outcomes of an Experienced Teacher's 
Center." 

The Detroit Center governance board and center staff knew for some 
time that the state legislature was about to mandate a change in the 
composition of policy boards. After much protestation, the governance 
board of The Detroit Center complied with the State of^ Michigan man- 
date by expanding the policy-making board to include a majority of 
teachers. Each of the members had felt that it was illogical to tamper 
with success and had worked diligently to have the governance structure 
"grandfathered" as a legal board. They felt that, since each of the 
members had veto power, each of the members was in fact in\the majority 
position. Because the veto had never been used, it seemed senseless 
to expand a board that was already protecting the rights of all of its 
constituencies. This study carefully examines the impact that the 
change in the governance structure had/has on the function of the policy 
making body, the operational design, and the programmatic thrust of the 
center. 

The following questions were addressed: 

• Can a successfully operating center continue 
to fulfill the needs of its constituency with 

* an expanded policy board? 6 

• Can an eleven-member policy board operate as 
efficiently and as effectively as a five- 
member board? 
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• What effect will changing "horses" in mid- 
stream have on a successfully operating 
Center? 

• What differences can be noted in activities, 
participation, and evaluation? 

The study minutely examined the agendas, minutes, and data bank on program 
characteristics that have been collected over the past five<years. In 
the first four of those years, there was a five-member governance board; 
in the fifth year there was an eleven-member policy board that included 
a majority of teachers. The major findings of this study are briefly 
outlined below. 

* The number of board meetings per year decreased slightly 
after the change. No special meetings were held in the 
fifth year. One attempt was made to reschedule a can- 
celled meeting. 

* Agendas became less complex in the fifth year. Early 
agenda outlines often contained explanatory information; 
later agendas were usually just the outline. This may 
be a function of experience. 

* Minutes of the meeting remained thorough over the entire 
five year period. Handout material remained at a 
constant level. 



* Funding and budget concerns remained the prime topic \ 
for board consideration. Maintaining funding was 
always part 'of the discussion. Coping with budget 
cuts became a prcblem in later years. 

* Obtaining released time for teachers was a recurring 
issue in the fifth year. 

* Teacher members were major participants in motion 
formulation in all five years. 

* There was very little controversy or disagreement 
among board members on issues. No veto was ever used. 

* Board decisions primarily affected budget, which in 
turn, affected program decisions. Program decisions, 
however, remained in the hands of the staff, with input 
from advisory committees and requests from the field. 

* Even with significant changes in program planning such 
as length of activity, no significant changes were 
evident in participation and evaluation. 
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,The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development began its , 
service under a five-member board that represented top-level personnel 
from five initiating organizations: Detroit Public Schools; Detroit 
Federation of Teachers: Organization of School Administrators and 
Supervisors; Wayne County intermediate School District; and Wayne State 
University's College of Education* This Board was successful in 
developing a viable center because they had established a common goal 
- that of providing relevant, planned staff development activities for 
and with Detroit educators that are designed to increase staff compe- 
tence and raise pupi T\ achievement. Staff was hired to work toward 
attainment of that goal. The Board 'delegated authority for program 
development to center staff and reserved policy decisions for the Board. 
These decisions, with or without a majority of teachers on the Board, 
predominantly concerned funding and budget. Without funds there would 
be no program. Thus, Board influence on program has been indirect 
through their efforts at continuing center funding. The new Board 
functioned in a similar manner as the original Board. The lines of 
communication remained the same. The quality of program remained high. 

This research project provides a number of spin-offs or bonuses. The 
first bonus is the five-year data bank on program characteristics - 
587 Field Consultant Services activities; 182 Mathematics Education 
Resource Center activities; and 157 Reading Resource Center activities - 
which provides a vast source of data on inservice workshop activities 
provided by a teachers 1 center. 

, In addition to the characteristics included in this study, information 
on the topic of each activity is available. The current research used 
only "time" as an Independent variable for analysis purposes.. The 
relationships between/among planning, participation, and outcome 
characteristics should be pursued. It would be possible to use the 
data to answer specific questions about the relationships among selected 
characteristics. 

Q 

Some questions of interest might be: 

• Is length of session related to perceived 
usefulness of activities? 

0 

• Are long-term activities perceived as more 
useful than short-term activities? 

• Are activities that cover similar content 

* equally valuable when presented for the staff 

of one school or as an open workshop? 

• What kinds of activities and consultants at- 
tract senior high school participation? 
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Here is a perfect opportunity to invite collaboration with educators 
interested in inservice education in general and teachers 1 centers in 
particular. We would invite others to suggest specific lines of 
inquiry that would make use of the capabilities of this established 
data base. 

Perhaps the greatest bonus issued from the fact that we had taken the 
time to examine very carefully where we had been, what we had done, 
and how we happened to get to where we are today. It was at once a 
humbling and yet uplifting experience. • We reaffirmed that we were 
right to believe that it was essential to work in a collaborative, 
ccllegial, and cooperative mode toward a common goal with persons 
dedicated to the service of educators and students. 

We are heartened to know that this research is most timely for centers 
faced with questions of change as a result of their attempts to become 
institutionalized. We have shown that change is least disruptive when 
the persons involved are dedicated to a single purpose, that of en- 
suring that\ educators are provided relevant, well planned staff develop 
ment experiences. 

! 



I 



\ 
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\ Ted Andrews 

Carol Lewis 



'Implications of the Education Consolidation Act 
for Teacher Centers and Staff Development: 
Developing Specific Action Plans" 



Purpose of the Session : To enaWe participants to study and experience 

appropriate procedures to obtain consolidation 
funds for staff development activities. 



The School District: 



Your district is a middle-sized urban school system. It has a higher-than- . 
average drop-out rate when compared to other districts in the state. State j 
assessment test results demonstrate improving reading scores but mathematics ! 
mastery is not improving and is not considered satisfactory in the seventh 
and tenth grades. 

The student population is 59% White; 33% Black; 5% Hispanic; 2% Asian, and 
1% Native American. The racial composition of the staff is 81% White; 
16% B Black; 1% Hispanic, and .5% each Asiar and Native American. 

The system has 49 elementary schools, 7 middle schools, 2 senior high schools 
and 2 alternative schools: There are 13,000 elementary students; 3,500 
middle school students; and 7,000 in senior high schools. 

The staff is composed of 500 elementary teachers, 152 middle school teachers, 
247 senior high school teachers. In addition there are: 



21 school social workers 

14 librarians 

34 guidance and counseling staff 

48 health personnel 

50 vocational educators 

101 administrators 

41 business services staff 

163 transportation personnel 

250 food services 

350 maintenance staff 

220 secretarial/clerical 

134 non-instructional professional personnel 
(evaluation; research; supervisors; 
community services) 
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The state, using a head count and high cost formula, has allocated $144,995 
of consolidation monies to your' district. ; 



The Task: 



for the teachers - * 

Identify an appropriate staff development activity. Prepare a 
ten-minute presentation to the school board in which you request 
consolidation funds to support the activity. 

<• 

for the school board ^ 

Identify the criteria you will use to determine appropriate 
use of the district's consolidation funds. 



c 
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GOOD ADVICE 



Things to think about and pay attention 
to if you are* working to obtain consoli- 
dation funds for staff development 
activities: 

°Know the law. Especially be familiar 
with what types of'°activities may be 
funded. 

Understand your school district. 
Demonstrate that understanding with 
the use of data. 

Know what you want. Select one area 
for which to request funding. 

Don't try. to continue all current 
activities; build upon them instead. 

Ask for a reasonable amount of money; 
don't ask for it all . 

Tie your request to one or more of 
the^consol idated programs. 

Make your request in writing. Include: 
purpose, objectives, need, specific 
activities, evaluation and budget. 
Attach letters of endorsement. 

Be certain you have - and demonstrate - 
support. Dor>' t get caught in a cross- 
fire of conflicting requests; present 
a unified request. Have the endorsement 
of administrators as well as teachers. 



After making your request of t\\e school 
board, see that it is publicized to 
build additional support. 

Keep in touch* with your state education 
agency and be aware of timelines and 
priorities being determined there. 
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CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM PHONE SURVEY 
Theodore E. Andrews 
February 5-11, 1982 



The questions and responses follow: 

J. Ha* someone know the ztate agency been beHeoAed to doonxtinate the 
conAotidated pswgtuxm? 

Attached is a list completed by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) several months ago with revisions based upon the 
information I received. 

2. Ha* the GovVtnon. appointed the AdvtAoiy Committee? 

Eighteen states reported that the Governor had not yet (February 11) 
appointed the Advisory Committee. 

a. * lh yoA, how many mwbesa axe on the Committee? 



The responses ranged from seven in Montana to 38 in New York 
State. Most states have between 15 and 25 members on their 
Committees. 



Only nine states have made recommendations. No -state reported 
State Board review or approval of the recommendations. Also, 
public hearings to review the recommendations are scheduled 
j for March in several states. 



Several approaches to establishing a formula for high-cost 
students were reported: 

1. 70% Based on enrollment 
10% Title I 

10% Special Education 
10% Students at or above 90% achievement 
levels (gifted, talented students) 

2. 82% Enrollment 
16% Low-Income\ 

2% Small attendance centers 



b. What Kedom^endoution* have th& Committee* made? 



75% Enrollment \ 
20% Title I 
5% Limited Speaking English 




\ 
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4. '80% Enrollment 
5% Title I 

5% Special Education 
5% Spars ity 
. 5% Special Enrollment 

The 20 percent for the state agency will be used to maintain 
staff in most spates. Specific recommendations included: 

1. 16 priority areas were established ranging from 
Block Grant Administration Office to Teacher 
Resources Program 

2. ~ 7 percent for state administration, 13 percent 

distributed on formula basis to LEA's (still 
under discussion) 

3. Fund 12 priority programs ~~ 

4. 15 percent for state administration; 5 percent 
for competitive grants and contracts 

5. 20 percent was included in state budget 
appropriation to support staff for 1983. In 
1984, recommendations for changes will be 
considered. (Two states) 

6. 20 percent for SEA to offer technical assistance 

Ha6 tht SEA analyzed tht impact tht cutback in Janets will hava on 
*thz SEA? 

Generally, the answer was yes. However, many states are waiting 
until the appropriation is final before making any decisions on 
staff or reorganization. 

a. Will tht SEA be hohxxid to lay oU Ata&i? 

• 25 states said yes 

• 10 states said they weren't sure 

• 10 states said /they would not lose staff 

Several states noted, that the lay offs were compounded by the 
generally poor state economy, making it unlikely that state 
employees supported by Federal funds, could be shifted to state 
supported positions. 

Vid youA Atato. psizviouAly hava some honm o& fioHmula ion. high-cott 
Atud&itA? 

Generally the answer was yes, with IV B the most common answer. 
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5. In yoixA opinion, witt any oi the 20 pvtcont nuoAvcd ion. the SEA 
on ike SO peAcznt going to thz LEA be oaed ion 6taH dcveZopment? 

This was clearly an opinion question and the respondents were, at 

best, reporting their, feel ings based upon yet-to-be-completed 
plans* 

• The 20% state funds: 

14 SEA's said "some" 
12 SEA's said "no" 

• The 80% state funds: 

19 SEA's said "some" 
2 SEA's said "no" 

The remainder of the SEA's in both categories said tiiey could not 
even guess. 

6. To what extent have, coiZcgc and univoMity iacuZty been involved 
in state planning ion. the consolidation iuncU? 

All reported involvement in the Governor's appointed statewide 
committee. Eight states reported some additional involvement 
(e.g., attending meetings, lobbying efforts). The word used 
consistently was "minimal." 

7. What is the QW&vaZ economic conditions in you/i state., inAespective 
oi thz tedenal cutback? 

Thirty-two states reported state fiscal problems. Extreme concerns 
were noted by representatives from Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Oregon, and Washington. Six states reported sound and/or growing 
economies: Alaska, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming (Texas would probably be included, but Texas was not in- 
cluded in the survey). 
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CCSO List 



Phone Survey Responses 



Kenneth Blankenship 

Asst Director, Division of 

Administrative & Financial Services 
Alabama Dept of Education 
Ra 416, State Office Bldg 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3290 

Eula Ruby, Director 

Division Education Program Support 

Pouch F, Alaska Dept of Education 

State Office Bldg 

Juneau, AK 99811 

(907) 465-28 30^ 

Failautusi Avegalio 
Federal Grants Coordinator 
Dept of Education 
American Samoa 96799 
(OS OP. 684) 633-5237 

Thomas R. Reno 
Associate Superintendent 
State Dept of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, 'AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5754 * 

Roland A. Carpenter 

Assoc Director for Fed Programs 

Arkansas Dept of Education 

Capitol Mall, Ra 205B 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501) 371-1287 

Charles Cooke 
Federal Coordinator 
State of California 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 322-2363 

Arvm Bior.e 

Executive Asst, Federal Relations 
Colorado Dept of Education 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, CO 30203 
(303) 366-5344 

R. Douglas Depp 

Federal Liaison Representative 
State Dept of Education 
165 Capitol Avenue/ Ra 308 
PO Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-2137 



Kenneth 3lanker.ship 

Asst Director, Division of 

Administrative & Financial Services 
Alabama Dept of Education 
Ra 416, State Office Bldg 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-3290 

♦Roy -Mingo, Program Manager 
Division Education Program Support 
Pouch F, Alaska Dept of Education 0 
State Office Bldg 
Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2380 

Not contacted 



Thomas R« Reno 
Associate Superintendent 
State Dept. .of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix", AS 35007 
(602) 255-5754 

Roland A. Carpenter 

Assoc Director fox* Fed Programs 

Arkansas Dept of Education 

Capitol Mall, Ra 205B 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501) 371-1287 

Charles Cooke 
Federal Coordinator 
State of California 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) :J2-2363 

Executive Asst. Federal Relations 
"Colorado Dept of Education 
COl East Colfax 
Denver, CO 30203 
(303) 366-5344 

R. Douglas Dopp 

Fcleral Liaison Representative 
State Dept of Education 
165 Capitol Avenue, Rm 30? 
PO Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 36115 
(203) 566-2137 



James L. Spartz Jamec L« Spartz 

Asst State Superintendent Asst State Superintendent 

Towns end 3ldg * Townsend Bldg 

?0 Box 1402 PO Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19901 Dover, DE 19901 

(302) 736-4661 (302) 736-4661 

♦Indicates change frcn CCSO List 
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' Marshall Frinks 
Director, State-fc'ederal Relations 
1701 State Capitol 
Dept of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 487--2910 

Paul Goethe 
Dept of Education 
Education Annex 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2404 

Catherine 3, Aguon 
Director of Education 
Dept of Education 
PO Box DE 

Agana, Guam 96910 
(OS OP. 477-8975) 



Marshall Frinks 

Director, State-Federal Relations 
1701 State Capitol 
Dept of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 407-2910 

Paul Goethe 3 
Dept of Education 
Education Annex 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2404 

c 

Not Contacted 



Ichiro Fukumoto 

Director, Planning & Evaluation 

Services Branch 
PO Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 546-6485 



Ichiro Fukumoto 

Director, Planning C Evaluation 

'Services Branch 
PO Box 2360 5 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 546-6485 



George K, Hunt 

Cnief , Bureau of Special Services 

State Dept of Education 

Len B. Jordan State Office Bldg 

Boise, HjT 83720 

(208) 334-2186 

Eldon Grossner c 
Asst Superintendent for LEA Services 
State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-5418 

William f. Miller 

Asst Superintendent for Fed Affaiis 
229 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204o 
(317) 232-6618 

Janes E. Mitchell 

Deputy Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
State Dept of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bld<j 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-3436 



George H. Hunt 

Chief, Bureau of Special Services 

State Dept of Education 

Len B. Jordan State Office Bldg 

Boise; ID 83720 

(208) 334-2186 

Eldon Grossner 
Asst Superintendent for LEA Services 
State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springffeld, IL 62777 
(217) 782-5418 

William F. Miller 

Asst Superintendent tor Fed Affairs 
229 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 323-6618 

* Donald Cox 
Associate sftte Superintendent t'or 

Instruction 
State Dept of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bldg 
Des Moines, IA 50319 
(515) 281-3436 



Warren J. Bell 

Director, State £ Federal Programs 

Administration 
Kansas State Dept of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-2306 



Warren J. Bell 

Director, State & Federal Programs 

Administration 
Kansas State Dept of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-2306 
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Alice McDonald 

Head, Office of Federal Programs 
State Dept of Education 
9th Floor 

Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, *KY 40601 
(502) 564-3256 

2. eon Tarver 

Asst Superintendent 

Office of Educational Support Prog 

Louisiana Dept of Education 

?0 Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-3589 

Verviean V, Vafiades 
Asst to the Commissioner 
State Dept of Educational & 

Cultural Services 
State House Station No. 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2321 

Richard Petre 

Asst Deputy State Superintendent 

of Schools 
200 West Baltimore Street^ 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2385 

James Case 

Assoc Commissioner (acting) 
Dept of Education 
Curriculum 5 Instruction 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-5759 

Robert McKerr 

Assoc Superintendent for Finance, 

Legislation & Personnel 
PO 3ox 30008 * 
Lansing, MX 48909 
(517) 373-3345 

Gregory J, Wadd\ck 

Asst Commissioner for Special Services 
Capitol Square Bldg., Rm 726 
St. Paul, KN 55101 
(612) 296-5061 

Robert McCord 

Asst Superintendent of Education 
State Dept of Education 
PO 3ox 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6934 



♦Charles Galloway 

State Dept of Education 
' 9tK.Floor 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
'Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-3256 

Leon Tarver 

Asst Superintendent 

Office of Educational Support Prog 

Louisiana Dept of Education 

PO Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-3589 

Ver.viean V. Vafiades 
Asst to the Commissioner 
State Dept of Educational & 

Cultural Services 
State House Station No. 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(20?) 289-2321 

Richard Petre 

Asst Deputy State Superintendent 

'of Schools 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2385 

Janes Case 

Assoc Commissioner (acting) 
Dept of Education 
Curriculum & Instruction 
31 St, James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 727-5759 

♦Rachel Moreno 
Director, Office of Program 

Coordination 
PO 3ox 20008 
Lansing, MI 4SV09 
(517) 373-3345 

Kot contacted 



Robert McCord 

Asst Superintendent of Education 
State Dept of Education 
PO Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-6934 



Don L. Gann 

Coordinator of Personnel & Intra 

departmental Services 
Dept of Elementary & Secondary 
PO Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-4386 / 



•Otis 3aker 

Coordinator of Personnel & Intra- 
departmental Services 
Ed Dept of Elementary & Secondary Ed 

PO Box 480 

Jefferson City, M0 65102 
(314) 751-4386 
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Judith A, Johnson 

Asst Superintendent, Oept of Special. 

Services 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-3693 

Larry Vontz 

Finance Administrator 

Nebraska Dept of Education 

PO Box 94987 

(402) 471-2486 

James P. Costa 

Assoc Superintendent for Federal 

Programs & special Services 
400 West King Street, Capitol Complex 
Carson, NV 89710 
(702) 882-1459 

Robert L. Brunelle 
Commissioner of Education 
State Dept of Education 
41C State House Annex 
Concord, NK 03301 



♦Patrick tealey 
Coordinator 
Manager, ESEA IV 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-3693 

Larry Vontz 

Finance Administrator 

Nebraska Dept of Education 

PO Box 94987 

(402) 471-2486 

James P, Costa 

Assoc Superintendent for Federal 

Programs & Special Services 
400 West King Street, Capitol Complex 
Carson, NV 89710 
(702) 882-1459 

Not Contacted 



Marvin S. Habas 

Director, Bureau of Federal/State 
Relations 

New Jersey Dept of Education, CN 500 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-5790 



Not Contacted 



Susan Brown 
Title IV coordinator 
State Dept of Education 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 827-5441 

Robert J- Haurer 

Executive Deputy Commission of Ed 
State Education Dept 
Washington Avenue, Rm 125 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5836 



Susan Brown 
Title IV Coordinator 
State Dept of Education 
Santa Fe, NM 37501 
1505) 827-5441 

•John Murphy 
•Sam Corsi 

State Education Dept 

Washington Avenue, Rm 125 

Albany, NY 12234 

(518) 474-5836 



Weaver 3. Rogers, Jr. 

Program Coordinator 

Office of Federal Relations 

Dept of Public Instruction 

Education Bldg 

Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-3614 

Elmer Huber 

Deputy Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
State Capitol, Sixth Street 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
(701) 224-2262 



•Joseph Webb 

Spec Ass t* to State Super for Fed 
Office of Federal Relations 
Dept of Public Instruction 
Education Bldg 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-3614 

Not Contacted 
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Loran J. Koprowski 
Superintendent of Education 
Coaaonvealth of the Northern Mariana 

Islands 
Dept of Education 
Saipan, (24 96950 
(OS OP. 9311/9812) 

Irene Brady 

Executive Director for Administration 
State Dept of Education 
Rooa 808 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Jack Strahorn 
Asst State Superintendent 
Oklahoma State Dept of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Education Bldg 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd 
Oklahoma Cit;, OK 73105 
(405) 521-3301 

P Marshall Herron 

Director, Office of Policy 6 Program 

Development > 
Oregon Dept of Education 
700 Pnngle Parkway S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-8378 

Jo Ann weinoerger 

Deputy Superintendent for Policy 

Management 
State Dept of Education 
333 Market Street 
?C Box 911 

Harrisburg r PA 17108 
(717) 787-9744 

Maria Socorro Lacot 
Secretary of Education 
Dept of Education 
PO Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
(809) 751-5372 

Chris O'tteii 

Executive Asst to the Commissioner 
Rhode Island Dept of Education 
199 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2031 

Jack Seurynck 

Director, Office of Federal Programs 
South Carolina Dept of Education 
211 Rutledge Bldg 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(303) 758-7732 



Jtot Contacted 



•Margaret Mauter 

Director, Planning/Evaluation IV C 
State Dept of Education 
Room 808 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Jack Strahorn 
Asst State Superintendent 
Oklahoma State Dept of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Education Bldg 
2500 North I,incoln Blvd 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) "521-3301 

•Don Egge 
Assoc State Superintendent for Policy 

Program Development 
Oregon Dept of Education 
700 Pnngle Parkway S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-8378 

JsAx»n Weinberger 

Deputy Superintendent for Policy 

Management c 
State Dept of Sducationa 
333 Market Street 
PO Box 911 

Karrisburg, ?A 17108 
(717) 787-9744 

riot Contacted 



Chris O'Neil 

Executive Psst to the Commissioner 
Rhode Island Dept of Education 
199 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 029C8 
(401) 277-2031 

Jack Seurynck 

Director, Office of Federal Programs 
South Carolina Dept of Education 
;i L Rutloice 31dg 

CO^UCujxss# c . * *- l u 
(8C3) 758-7782 
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James O. Hansen 

State Superintendent 

Div of 'Elementary & Secondary Ed 

Kneip Bldg 

Pierre, sd 57501 

(605) 773-3243 

Carol Furtwengler 

Director, Research & Data Management 
Tennessee oept of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Bldg 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-7816 

William tt. Kirby 

Deputy Commissioner for Finance & 

Program Administration 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Hth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-3723 



♦Daniel McPher^on 
Deputy state Superintendent 
Div of Elementary s Secondary Ed 
Kneip Bldg 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-3243 

•Chester Hill 
Chief, Federal Programs 
Tennessee Dept of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Bldg 
Nashville, TN .,37219 
(615) 741-7816 

Not Contacted 



Harold W. Crouch 

Acting Chief 

Office of Education 

Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

(OS OP. 9319) 



:i^t Cor.tactec. 



Bernarr S. Furse 
Administrative Assistant 
250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(301) 533-5431 



3ernarr S. Furse 
Administrative Assistant 
250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, OT 84ill 
(801) 533-5431 



Gerard A. Ass el in 
Director, Div of Fed Assistance 
Vermont Dept of Education 
State street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3124 

William H. Cochran 

Deputy Superintendent of public 

Instruction 
Dept of Education 
PO Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23716 
(804) 225-2024 



Gerard A. Asselm, 
Director, Div of Fed Assistance 
Vermont Dept of Education 
State Street 
Montpelier, V7 05602 
(802) 828-3124 

William H. Cochran 

Deputy Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Dept of Education 
PO Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216 
(SC4) 225-2024 



Charles W. Turnbull 
Commissioner of Education 
Dept of Education 
PO Box 630 
Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
{809* 774-2310 



riot Contacted 



Mona 3ailey 

Asst Superintendent, Grants & Equity 

Programs 
7510 Armstrong Street, SW 
Tumwater, WN 98504 
(206) 753-2695 



Rich Boyd 



7510 Armstrong Street, SW 
Tumwater, WN 98504 
(206) 753-2695 
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Carolyn Skidnore 

Asst Director, Libraries & Learning 

Resources 
West Virginia Dept of Education 
Capitol Complex, B-346 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3925 

Brian Roherty 

Asst Superintendent, Management, 

Planning & Federal Services 
?0 Box 7341 
Madison, WI 53707 
(608) 266-3903 

Gayle Lain », 
Director of Special Programs Ur.it 
State Dept of Education 
Hathaway Bldg 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7417 



•Thomas McNeal 
Deputy Superintendent 

West Virginia Dept of Education 
Capitol Complex, B-346 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3925 

Briar. Soherty 

Asst Superintendent, Management 

Planning S Federal Services 
PO Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707 
(608) 266-3903 

Gayle Lam 

Director of Special Programs Uni 
State Dept of Education 
Hathaway Bldg 
Cheyenne, WY 32002 
(307) 777-7417 
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INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP , INC. 
Nlichael D. UsdarV 
Thursday. February 11, 1982 

Highlights from: 

"Networking for Survival - Some Strategies for Teacher Centers 
and Professional Development" 

"We have learned that effective and enduring change will emanate from 
teachers, not from superiors or critics." 



"The idea is so logical, so substantively sound, that" one wonders why 
centers have not dQtted the educational landscape for decades." 

"Basic reform will result only through those responsible teachers who 
will change only voluntarily (autonomy of classroom is reality) and 
reform will work only if teachers define their own problems, delineate 
their own needs, and receive assistance on their own terms and turf." 



I I 
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"While teachers remain the prime movers, the political base for 
centers must be broadened and diversified to include business and 
civic groups, as well as professional involvement (decrease the 
K-12 pol itical and demographic base)." 



"Strengthen support by focusing on salient public concerns and 
emphasize academic quality content more heavily. Consider the 
following points:"' 

* Need to improve quality of science, math, and foreign 
language instruction to bolster national defense and pro- 
ductivity if we are to compete in an increasingly techno- 
logical and competitive world 

* In theU.S., only 9% of high school graduates have had 
one year of physics; only 16% have had, one year of 
chemistry; only 45% have had -one year of biology; only 
7% have had one year of calculus 

* Only one-third of school districts require more than one 
course in science or math for graduation 
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* Fewer than one-fifth of high school graduates have foreign 
language training 

* Only 4% study language for more than two years." 



"Make teacher centers vital centers of academic, intellectual dis-% 
course on macro-social, economic, and political issues for the 
public at large." 
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Mary Mo^an, Consultant * \ 

Thursday, February 11, 1982 

Networking for Survival: Some Strategies for 
Teacher Centers and Professional Development" 



U.S.' DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




II. 



III. 



t of resources in the packet compiled by Mary Moran for this session . 
INFORMATION NETWORKS 

"Networking: The Basic Process." By Malcolm E. Shaw for the 
Federal Executive Institute. 

"Keeping Informed: The Growth of Databank Sharing." By Joel W. 
Darrow and James R. Beli'Iove for Harvard Business Review , 
November-r-'cember, 1978. 

"A Pocket Guide to ERIC." 

"Ten Southern States Create A Network to Share Information." 
By Susan Walton. 

"SpecialNet, Special Education Communication Network." National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education. 

A List of Experts on the Educational Uses of Computers. 



I NT ERORGAN I ZAT I ON NETWORKS i 

"Basic Skills Coordination: Accomplishments and Lessons." By 
Fred S. P:> r 2nau for the Basic Skills Improvement Program, 
Office of ducational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Departme.r of Education, January, 1982. 

"School Partner ip Program." By Roger H. Perry for the St. 
Louis 0 Boa of Education (Danforth Foundation). 



A List of Membe of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Educatior 

PERSONAL NETWO RKS 

"Developing and Using a Personal Support System. 1 By Charles 
Seashore for Nationa l Training Laboratories . 
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Moving Up the Career Ladder: The Ca*e for Mentors." By Gordon 
J. Klopf and Joan Harrison for /Principal , National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, September, 

1981 : / 

Meet the Power Brokers." ,By Jerome Cramer for The Executive 
Educator , National School Boards Association, February, 
1982. 

Power Brokers: Is the System Unfair?" By Jerome Cramer for 

The Executive Educator , National School Boards Association, 
February, 1982. 

isting of Networking Strategies for Classroom Teachers. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ILLINOIS TEACH ER CENTER ' 
Don Baden 
Friday, February 12, 1982 

"Supporting Teacher Centers: An IHE Perspective" 




The Madison County Teacher Center 
serving 3,500 teachers came into 
existence with federal funding on 
September 1, 1978. Federal fund- 
ing ended August 31, 1981. The 
Southwestern Illinois Teacher 
Center came into existence on 
September 1, 1981. It serves the 
3,500 teachers in Madison County 
plus another 2,000 teachers in 
six neighboring counties. It has 
no federal funding. This brief 
case* history will follow the path 
that one non-funded center has 
taken. It is not meant to be 
prescriptive for your centers. 
It is working for us but it may 
not work for you. 

Two years^ago it became evident 
that the 'continued federal fund- 
ing for the MCTC v/as problematic. 
Even though we were regularly 
assured by officials fn the state* 
capitol and in Washington that 
there was nothing to worry about 
(95% to 99% certainty, in fact), 
we decided to move ahead to 
explore alternatives. This presen- 
tation is meant to outline the 
alternatives we explored, failed 
at, and finally arrived at. 

My perspective is that of a 
university administrator responsi- 
ble for improving relationships 
with area schools and teachers. 
In that role, I had assisted in 



developing the original proposal, 
served on the Policy Board of the 
center, and had chaired that group 
for one year. 



My suggestions are in the form of 
a rough outline." It is not 
necessarily chronological but 
hopefully covers all areas of pur- 
suit. I have prepared this as 
responses to a possible series of 
questions. 

1. Should the teacher center be 
continued and institutionalized? 

a. What data supports a 
positive response? 

b. How many teachers have 
attended workshops? 
Courses? 

c. Has an evaluation been con- 
ducted by some "outsider" 
in order to better insure 
impartial i ty? 

2. What activities of the center 
are mo^t important? 

a. Have you prioritized your 
programmatic thrusts? 

b. Do you know what e^ch pro- 
gram area would cost to 
maintain? 

c. Which programs are most cost 
effective? 

3. Who might give us money or other 
kinds of support? 
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a. Why should the local district 
support you? 

1) How do you fit into their 
priorities? What are their 
priorities? 

2} What money or other 
resources do they have availa- 
ble? 

3) What does a teacher center 
do for students? Do you have 
data to support your continu- 
ation? 

4) Are district personnel 
available to run the center? 
Could they? 

b. Why should an" intermediate 
service unit assist the 
center 1 s existence? 

1) What is the mandate or 
mission of the ISU concerning 
inservice? 

2) What are the political 
realities of ISU support? 

3) How can" teacher centers 
help an ISU? How ran a n ISU 
help teacher centers? 

c. Why should the state support 
teacher centers? 

1) How will they use their 
block grant monies? 

2) Are they willing to sup- 
port centers in only one 
portion of a state? 

d. Why should local business or 
industry help a teacher center? 

1 ) How do you overcome the 
argument that they already 
support education through 
taxes? 

e. Why should a foundation sup- 
port teacher centers? 



1) Who arejour local founda- 
tions? 

2) Are you willing to pay 
the price of being a "fund 
raiser" first? 



f. Why should teacher associations 
help. teacher centers? 

g. Why should a university help 
teacher centers? 

1) Who at the university is 
responsible for external 
relations with schools? 

2) What is the mission state- 
ment of the university? 

3) How has enrollment changed 
in education and has faculty 
decline matched enrollment 
decl ine? 

4) What can a university pro- 
vide to a center? 

5) What is the danger of 
university support? 

4. What is the bottom line on centers? 

a. Is our main interest saving the 
center or saving the concept of 
teacher centers? 

b. What compromises are we willing 
to ma^e? Not willing to make? 

After all this we have been left 
with: 

1) A smaller program - the big 
expensive items have been 
1 i mi ted. 

2) Part-time directorship. 

3) Expanded area in order to 
gain long-term support. 

4) Diminished policy board 
activity. 

5) Immediate survival, but . . 
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THE DETROIT CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Theresa Lorio 

Friday, February 12, 1982 

"Urban Teacher Centers #2" 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development 
offered its first workshop in early March 1976. This year marked the 
sixth year of its state-supported program and the second year of the 
federally-supported component. Center services are rendered through 
five basic components: 1) The Secondary School Teacher Center Compon- 
ent, which is the federally funded portion of The Center; 2) The Field 
Consultant Services component which i esponds to the requests for 
service from individuals, small groups, -total school staffs, and/or 
district departments; 3) Special Project Schools which are especially 
designated schools that have agreed to contract with The Center on a 
long-term basis, for comprehensive inservice programs; 4) The Evaluation 
and Research component which designs the evaluation and assessment 
portion of all Center programs and maintains the comprehensive data 
bank; and 5) The Mathematics and Reading Resource Centers which make 
available equipment and materials to individuals and school staffs on 
a loan basis to enhance the teaching environment. The Resource Centers 
also sponsor city-wide inservice programs and respond to requests from 
individuals and school staffs-. for inservice needs in reading, mathe- 
matics, writing, and computer sciences. 

The Detroit Center has been significantly successful in its 
efforts to enter into collaborative and cooperative endeavors with a 
variety of groups and organizations. These groups include the Detroit 
Public Schools district personnel; the teaser, administrator, and 
paraprofessional organizations; personnel from 20 colleges and universi- 
ties in southeastern Michigan; the intermediate school districts; and 
the non-public schools. 

The Center regularly offers services to teachers, administrators 
supervisors, technicians, and paraprofessional s. Parents and students 
are also included among The Detroit Center's clientele. Center services 
are tailored to meet theneeds of the persons making the requests. 
Consultants come from man areas and include master K-12 teachers, 
college personnel, private consultants, and retired educators. 

Center services include seminars, credit courses, workshops, 

and one-to-one consultation. In addition, the Reading and Mathematics 

Resource Laboratories house many resources that may be used in the labs 

or in individual classrooms on a short-time loan basis. These materials 
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include: microcomputers and software, inservice films, video-taping 
equipment, books, texts, ^periodical s, articles, kits, recordings, and 
many other commercial and teacher-made materials. 

All inservice offerings are based on assessed needs. Needs 
are assessed in a number of ways. City-wide needs assessments of the 
paper and pencil variety are distributed through the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers 1 local newspaper. Needs assessment instruments are often 
designed for specific groups of educational personnel. The Center 
loservice Specialist uses the Diagnostic Encounter to further aid 
educators in assessing their most pressing educational needs. 

Every program sponsored by The Detroit Center is designed with 
research and evaluation in mind. Data gleaned for the participants 1 
evaluation of programs aids in designing more effective programs which 
increase staff competence and student achievement. 

The Secondary School Teacher Center Component serves educators 
in the Detroit Public Schools 1 84 middle and senior high schools as well 
_ as the educators in 42 non-public secondary schools. The focus of this 
component is on the development of a future-oriented curriculum with 
emphasis on communication skills. 



Future-oriented communication skills can be defined as those 
skills that the literate person of the 80's must possess -if (s)he is 
to engage successfully in human and technological interaction and 
cornmuni cation. These skills may include, but .are not limited to, 
reading, writing, listening, speaking, critical thinking, problem 
solving, and computer literacy. The Detroit Center and the Detroit 
Federal Teacher Center Policy Board enlist the aid of consultants - 
teachers, futurists, communi cation and language specialists, and 
computer and other information processing experts - ,to explore the 
potential communication needs of the coming decades. In addition, 
a review of current research and literature aids in the development 
of plans of action. It may be entirely within the realm of possibility 
that the world of print as we know it may be relegated to the past and 
that new- and novel ways of communicating are on the horizon. 

The major goal of this project is to establish a Secondary 
School Teacher Center Component to serve Detroit public and parochial 
school educators which will: 

"1. provide a process for teachers to focus on future- 
oriented communication skills 



2. increase teacher involvement in research, curriculum 
development, implementation, and curriculum evaluation 
activities 
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3. provide on-site and laboratory-setting assistance to 
help teachers gain needed skills and to develop 
strategies for implementing future-oriented communi- 
cation skills and curricula at the classroom level 

4. provide the opportunity to develop, implement, evaluate, 
and revise curricular modules that relate to the needed 
communication skills and job opportunities of the 80's 
and beyond. 

All activities of the Secondary School Teacher Center Component 
flow from priorities determined by the assessment of Detroit public and 
parochial educators, students, and parents. Funds for this proposal 
enable the Policy Board to plan and pilot-test the Secondary School 
Teacher Center Component as a vital, responsive way to prepare Detroit 
educators and their students for the communication skills that wri be 
required in future decades. 

Implementation tasks on agendas include the 'selection of task 
forces to design the following: 

* 

1. needs assessme.it instruments 

2. development curricular modules based on assessed needs 

3. dissemination network 

4. development criteria for the selection of 2 or 3 

• secondary schools to pilot the curricular ruodules 

5. development proposals that would ensure continuance 
beyond the funding period. 

The following comments relate to the issue of institutionalization. 
We begin with the question - Where does one begin in an effort to garner 
support for a teacher center from local education agencies? 

Theft are some basic elements that are essential to inter-and 
intra-institutional change. Make no mistake, when we discuss the concept 
of teacher centers we are really discussing a change from what is to what 
can or ought to be in terms of inservice education, and/or staff develop- 
ment. This change then heightens the importance, of educators asserting 
and demonstrating their capacity for cooperative leadership. A climate 
conducive to mutual respect, understanding., planning, and sharing is 
not only critical but basic to productive partnerships. We might, as 
our director, Dr. Jessie Kennedy, says, "liken it to learning how to 
function in other cultures." She further indicates that there are at 
least seven key elements in the development of a collaborative relation- 
ship: 
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Dialogue among key decision-makers. Corjtact persons 
must facilitate collaboration and have decision- 
making authority. 

2. Collegial relationships among pa7tners~i's"eTs"ential-; 
Each member must respect the competence, talents, 
resources, and concern of the others. Only then, can 
collaboration be possible, purposeful, and workable. 
A high trust level must be established. 

3. Recognition of strengths, weaknesses, and shareable 
resources. Each potential partner has areas of less 
experience and less expertise; each may have resources 
unknown to others. Once trust and recognition of the 
strengths and resources available are established, 
plans for the delivery of services can be developed 
more efficiently. 

4. Recognition of and appreciation for the restraints 
facing each partner. Legal requirements, contractual, 
agreements, institutional and fiscal policies and 
practices may interfere with cooperation. Planners 
need to be aware of hierarchal protocol. 

5. Recognition of external pressures upon each partner 
- legislative, school board, community groups, 
contractual agreements, cost effective pressures. 
Members in the partnership must be sensitive to each 
other's pressure points and plan programs in ways 
that do not exacerbate"H&ese- pressures. 

6. Mechanisms for developing, facilitating, and imple- 
menting collaboration - key contact persons should 
meet to codify, at least tentatively, the procedures 
for delivery of cooperative service. This takes much 
time - meeting after meetinq, rewrite after rewrite - 
until the plan is evolved. This tremendous investment 
in planning will pay off in. the long run by avoiding 
"thrown together" ad hoc arrangements. 

7. Keep the purpose of the partnership foremost: The 
development of a teacher center that will change the. 
manner in which inservi;ce programs are developed, 
designed, and delivered. 

Now that we've examined the key necessary elements, let's 
about some considerations for influencing change: 
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Analysis of the target - 

A. Who are the most powerful people capable of insti- 
tuting this planned change? 

B. Where are you/we in relation to that power base? 

C. What are the group membership's, norms, practices 
and procedures? Should you approach - the staff 
development office, the special projects office, 
the curriculum director, or the superintendent? 

D. Remember, established groups tend to reduce dis- 
crepancy and confusion >y doing the following: 

1. Changing the person(s) trying to influence the 
change 

2. Rejecting the pgrson(s) attempting to change 

3. Changing the group to comply with the proposed 
plan 

Steps in Basic Process 

A. Identify your goals - clearly "teacher center" 
without a program- is just a word 

B. Identify the situation - what is being done that 

a teacher center can do better - more efficiently, 
with less chaos, less money, etc., etc., etc., 

C. Diagnose the sources of susceptibility to power. 
Ex.: Community concern over - purported teacher/ 
student apathy, test scores. Court mandates that 
seem to totally disrupt programs, etc. Can you 
enlist an ally who will be willing to run inter- 
ference for you? 

D. Identify the blocking factors. Why has inservice 
education failed before? What turfs seem to be 
all too sacred? 

E. Decide what to do? Which of the blocking factors 
can most readily be changed, modified, or recti- 
fied? r 

F. Generate alternative strategies and tactics through 
brainstorming and research. Look at reports from 
existing centers, visit, write or call about how 
they developed programs and procedures that lead to 
institutional ization. 
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G. Select one of the alternatives and plan for it. 
Look at all the possible reasons why it might be 
rejected. Be prepared to deal with fear and the 
protection of existing turf, 

H. Get feedback from partners and from outsiders. 

III. Develop ownership for the proposed change through: 

A. Awareness - that a change is possible. 

B. Readiness to develop trust within the new partner- 
ship. 

C. Commitment to develop advocacy relationships about 
this change. 

Think about the Zero Sums Total Concept. If everyone comes in 
and puts in their resources - be they human orotherwise r you will end 
up with more than just the sum of the pieces J The total energy generated 
is far greater than the sum of the parts. Its not like putting together 
a pie from a series of slices. The major problem with this thecry lies 
in the fact that when a single partner takes out its resources the whole 
is lessened in greater proportion than by what was physically removed. 
We know that this regularly happens in organizations; therefore, when 
we begin, to build alliances, we need to build in safeguards and work 
diligently to establish collegial relationships. It is important to 
establish procedures for input before decisions are made, to establish 
appeal procedures that are workable, and to allow for diversity. 
Remember that some schools, programs, and projects are faced with 
unique circumstances. 

Be ready with Plan B. Can this program operate on limited 
.funds? What about a small membership fee? What about fund raisers? 
Can you put your foot in the door by requesting only space in a single 
building? Can you work on a sub-contract basis - Ex.: develop a 
training package on a specific topic, e.g., mainstreaming, metrics, 
computer literacy, etc.? 

Influencing change is obviuusly not an instantaneous process. 
It may take weeks, months, or even years depending on the distance 
between the starting point and the proposed outcomes. Teacher centers 
are a reality. The services that teacher centers render are wanted, 
needed, and cost efficient. The institutionalization of centers is 
within the realm of possibility. The link between what is and what 
can be is but a small step. "All glory comes from daring to begin." 
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BARBOUR COUNTY TEACHER CENTER 



TEACHER CENTER 



Karen K. Larry 
Friday, February 12, 1982 

"A Journey Down Country Roads - Sharing the Story of a Rural Teacher Center 



The questions posed are difficult 
to answer directly because the 
Barbour County Teacher Center has 
been a reality only since September 
of 1981. The project which took 
the idea to the reality gave direc- * 
tion to us September to December as 
a planning phase and January, 1982 , 
on as the operational phase. 

We have just begun. Lgke all infants 
we are taking deep breaths, observing 
the surroundings, and trying to get a 
feel for our position in our new home. 

1. An overall support plan? At 
this time, the support plan is the 
operational plan. Based orf the 
needs of our teachers as determined 
when preparing the Barbour County 
Teacher Center proposal , the program 
offerings have been designed to bene- 
fit our personnel. It is our belief 
that positive teacher participation 
verifies to our local Board of 
Education that teachers *re using 
the Center and its offerings. 
Written evaluations of activities 
and a log of visitors documents the 
use and the value of the use of the 
facil ity/activity. 

2. The operational plan/support 
plan was designed by members of the 
BCTC Policy Board who looked at 
predetermined teachers 1 needs. 
Those directly involved with the 
design were classroom teachers, the 
county \s director of curriculum and 
instruction, and the Center's 
director. 



Besides working on the operational 
plan design, some of the same 
people have a'3so worked on the 
proposal for the continuation of 
the BCTC. This group of working 
thinkers has drawn up a plan to 
present to' our local board request- 
ing they aid in financing the 
Center's operation and request 
funds from the state block grants 
to complement the local contribu- 
tion. 

3. Suggestions for the continuation 
plans have come from the entire local 
education system. Because everyone 
seems to be operating in a fog when 
it comes to the block grants, we 
have contacted anyone willing to talk 
with us. Contacts have included 
Policy Board members, the county 
superintendent, county central office 
staff, the local IHE, our state 
teacher center coordinator, various 
state department of education staff 
and the governor. 

4. The weakness in this plan is that 
we are still working with the unknown 
Because no one has been able to give 
us any definite information about 
block grants, we are still proposing 
uncertainties. We are still groping. 

5. ^ It appears that the Barbour 
County Teacher Center will have at 
least a second year. Our local 
superintendent and Board of Education 
members have voiced support of our 
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Center. They feel committed to a 
second year with the understanding \ 
our operation may differ somewhat 
from this year. At press time, we 
were ready for our first meeting 
with the Board and the superintendent; 
therefore, no definite comments can 
be made yet. 

6. What has helped our center get 
off to a positive start is support 
within the system. We have a core 
group of teachers who are generating 
interest and enthusiasm among other 
teachers. The principals association 
is most supportive with two schools 
already working out release time or 
early dismissal for their teachers 
to use the Center. Our IHE repre- 
sentative has been extremely helpful 
as has been our state coordinator. 
What this boils down to is a group 
of supportive people - teachers 
helping teachers! 

Making an educated guess, it appears 
all this support has been generated 
because teachers and other county 
personnel began the original pro- 
ject with their ideas and work. 
Having teachers and other county 
(or district) personnel being 
instrumental in the design and 
operation of the Center is extremely 
important. 
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NASSAU COUNTY REGIONAL TEACHER CENTER 
S. Mark Rosenbaum 
Friday, February 12, 1982 
"Teacher Centers: How To 0 Survive, Continue, and Flourish" 



Overall Plan : 

The plan for continuation of our teacher center was directly related 
to the structure of the LEA with which we are affiliated. The Board of 
Cooperative Educational" Services (BOCES) of Nassau County, which is our 
fiscal agent, is an intermediate service district. Programs covering 
a wide range of educational services are provided to the fifty-six 
school districts in the county on a paid subscription basis. Examples 
of BOCES programs would include the following: data processing, 
occupational training, programs for the handicapped, programs for 
gifted and taU-nted students, computerized payroll handling, research 
services, and inservice education. Each Spring, the school districts 
are sent a list of available services for the following year. Their 
responses establish the scope of the programs for the new year. In 
addition, new services can be offered upon the request of two ox more 
school districts. Because the structure, delivery style, and content 
of the teacher center program made it unique and dissimilar to the 
existing, traditional inservice program normally offered by BOCES, the 
possibility of generating interest in establishing the program as a 
new offering has always been present. 

Plan Development : 

Armed with the knowledge that institutionalization of the program was a 
given possibility, the challenge facing the staff and Policy Board was 
how to make it a reality. Working together it became clear that the 
answer was at once quite simple and most difficult. The simple fact 
was that the program had to be of very high quality, impact on a large 
number of teachers in many different districts, and be very_well publi- 
cized. The difficult part was making that happen in a relatively short 
period of time (less than two years of operational programming) . 




Who Helped : 

The collaborative nature of teacher centering leads, quite naturally, to 
the development of support systems. Sitting side-by-side on the Policy 
Board, seeking the same outcomes, are: teachers, administrators, school 
board members, university personnel, parents, non-public school repre- 
sentatives, and persons represen.ti,ng..,graups such as the handicapped and 
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bilingual populations. Each of these individuals serves as a liaison 
between the project and their particular constituency. 

The program also has what we call Satellite Centers, which are mini- 
teacher centers housed in four school districts. Selected, in part, 
for their geographic distribution across the county, these centers are 
a cooperative venture between our central project and the teachers and 
administration of each of the districts involved. Each of the satellite 
is governed by a Site Committee, which consists of several teachers and 
administrators* Again, a built-in mechanism for self-support is 
established* Everyone at the table wants to see the best possible * 
program delivered to the staff and everyone is conscious of the need to 
be cost effective/ 

Other significant support has come from our close association and coope- 
ration with the following groups or individuals: 

t Teacher organizations in each of the districts 
t New York State United Teachers 

t American Federation of Teachers, particularly the AFT 

Teacher Center Resource Exchange 
t New York State Education Department 
t Nassau-Suffolk School 'Boards Association 
t New York State Council of Administrators and 

Supervisors 

t The Federal Teacher Centers Program Office and Staff, 
headed by Dr. Allen Schmieder. 



Problems : 

As in any worthwhile endeavor,- we had a few problems implementing our 
plan. The existence of a second federally funded teacher center within 
a few miles of our project posed a 'potential problem/ which tended to 
cloud some of our thinking when we were getting started. However, the 
reality of the situation was that once we got started, the' task of 
meeting the inservice and professional growth needs of 19,000 educators 
made it impossible to spend any time competing or squabbling with each 
other. We were both u oo busy running programs! Even the potential 
■'turf" problems that had been anticipated by some people never-materi- 
alized. A close look at the two programs will show that there was 
virtually no duplication of programming, as each center ended up with 
diffe'dnt program emphasis, serving different populations of educators, 
and offering different types of services. So, after a few months, the 
"problem 4 ' cured itself. ^ 

Our concerns about publicizing our activities adequately were realistic 
considering the size of the county and the number of teachers and 
others we needed to reach. These concerns were successfully mitigated 
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through the efforts of our .Policy Board members and with the invaluable 
assistance of the New York State United Teachers (NYSUT). Our programs 
and activities were given publicity in the NYSUT newspaper, the New York 
Teacher, which is read by 200,000 New York educators. In addition, we 
do several joint mailings each year which brings information to over 
16,000 teachers. here in Nassau County, , 

Stranqely enough, developing a quality program that is responsive to 
teacher needs was not too much of a problem. The project was fortunate 
enough to hiVe a high quality core staff, to begin'with, and Nassau 
County is rich with talented teachers, consultants, and university 
personnel to fill any programming needs which arose. 

Futures : 

initiated by the teacher center project, will now become a part of a 
new B0CES service, the Educators Training Center, The new service has 
been requested by several districts and has been put into the packet 
of offerings for next year. How significant the response will be 
remains to be seen. Onsite workshops, onsite assistance to classroom 
teachers, computerized information services, and teacher input into 
program planning will be a reality where they did not exist before. 
In addition, we continue to seek other sources of support, so that 
even more of the program can be retained and carried on. We are con- 
fident of the future of teacher centered inservice education in Nassau 
County. 



Advice : 

Our best advice to any teacher center leaders whose project is within 
the service area of an intermediate service district, is to at least 
create a dialogue with the agency, if none has existed to date. It 
might prove to be fruitless, but you will never know if the effort 
isn' t made. 




CHICA GO T EACHERS 1 CENTER l 

Jerry B. Olson ^ 
Friday, February 12, 1982 
An IHE Model: Institutionalizing a Teacher Center 




A. 



Introduction 



1. Institutionalization is a process by which new patterns of 
behavior become repeated over time, are translated into the 
norms and values of the organization, and become customary 
ways of acting. 



2. Funding and institutionalization are not the same -insti- 
tutionalization precedes funding; on-going funding is the 
outcome of effective institutionalization; survival is not 
synonymous with institutionalization. 

3. Having a good program is not enough - many good programs 
compete for scarce funds; obtaining political support, set- / 
ting program priorities, and making appropriate compromises 

is essential . 



B. The Key Actors in the Institutionalization Process 

1 . The teachers 

a. providing a grass roots program supported by a wide spec- 
trum of teachers; concrete evidence of support in terms 
of dollars - e.g., fees 

b. collecting unsolicited 'letters and notes praising the 
teacher center program throughout the year 

c. regularly collecting quantitative data on cen + er usage 
and teacher evaluation of center programs, including 
follow-up data 

2. Teacher organizations 

a. providing a program where teachers have a central role' 

b. using the collective bargaining process to obtain funds 
or using dues to support center activities 

c. regularly coordinating activities with the local 
organization to build a strong base of support 
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3. School administrators 

a. examining the school board's priorities and coordinating 
your program with their priorities without compromising 
the teacher center concept 

b. inviting officials to the university to meet wich IHE 
administrators to plan for long-range funding 

4. University faculty ' 

a. involving departments in the work of the policy board 

b. teaming university faculty with teachers in program 
implementation 

c. providing opportunities for student teachers and iiiterns 
to use the center site to develop curricular materials 
for course assignments 

c 

d. working with faculty to obtain joint grants 

, e. regularly dfstributing newsletters and flyers on campus 

f. perceiving our program as the university's central 
inservice agency 



5. University administrators 

\ 

a. the Dean seeing the center as one of his accomplishments 



Discussion Questions 



1. Which of the goals of your teacher center projects would you hope 
to institutionalize through an IHE? Which goals are essential to 
the teacher center concept? / 



. 2. Why would an IHE want to support your teacher center? What kind 
of case could you make to them in terms of their priorities, 
particularly given today's budget constraints? 9 What doe? your 
center have that the university may want? 



3. What kind of strategies would you use to influence the university 
whose support you are seeking? Who are the key actors at your 
local university? What are their priorities? How could your pro- 
gram relate to those priorities? 
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Excerpt from Peter Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1967, pp. 280-81. 

The complex patterns oh social lihe mediated by common values 
become iastituutionaLized and thus perpetuated ion. generations, 
and sometimes ion. centuries , ih tiiree conditions are met. 
first, the organizing principles must become embodied in 
hormaiized pnocedur.es, ohten In mitten documents, and hind 
explicit expression in honmal a octal arrangements that one 
histonically transmitted, independent oh the human beings 
who carry\them out at any one time, such as the lews and 
courts in a society, the corporate 6tAactaA.es oh business, 
concerns, on the dogmas and rituals oh neiigious denominations. 
Second, the social values that legitimate these institutional 
honM and keep them alive must be transmitted to succeeding 
generations in the process oh socialization* Third; the 
-dominant gnoups in the community must be strongly ideyxtihied 
with thue legitimating values and lend their power to pre- 
serve the institutions that express them. Social institutions, 
therehone, have, nood* in the power structure and double roots 
in the past, in the historical, tradition oh the society, and 
in the internalized cultural values its membens have acquired. 
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JHE DETROIT CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL 
■GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Theresa Lorio 

Friday, February 12, 1982 

"Corporate Support/Technology" 



The Detroit Center was awarded a Federal Secondary 
Schools Teacher Center Component planning grant in 
October of 1980 and a continuing two-year operation- 
al grant beginning October 1, 1981. The fccus of 
this grant has been the development of a Future- 
Oriented Communication Skills Curriculum for use 
in secondary schools. By Future-Oriented Communi- 
cation Skills we mean those skills that the ' 
literate person of the 80' s must possess if he or 
she is to- engage successfully in human and techno- 
logical interaction and communication. These skills 
may include, but are not limited to, readinq. writing, 
speaking, critical thinking, probVelTToTvtng, and 
computer literacy. 



A needs assessment task force of communication and • \ 
futures experts was established to ascertain 
specific needs. The task force included teachers, 
administrators, central staff, economists, evaluators, 
communication and language specialists, and business 
people. The task force designed a needs assessment 
instrument that was used with teachers, administrators, 
students, and parents. Resultant findings indicated 
that interest, need, and concern centered around 
three basic areas: computer literacy, literacy in 
the 80' s and beyond, and analytical processes - 
problem solving - critical thinking. A task force 
was set up for each of these areas. 



The Computer Literacy Task Force has developed a student training module 
which addresses computer literacy. A Computer Literacy Task Force was 
formed in early 1981 and serves as a steering committee for a writing 
team which has produced three units for use in secondary schools. The 
units are being piloted at one middle and one senior high school, and 
will be revised during the Spring of 1982. 

The units are: hardware and software, applications and impact, and 
career explorations. All units are activity-oriented and require at 
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least three computers and a printer in the classroom. The entire module 
takes about three weeks to complete. 

The hardware and software unit provides students with hands-on experiences 
with the computers, and an understanding of how hardware and software 
interface to allow computers to be powerful tools. Students turn on 
computers, load and interact with programs, follow procedures, and acquire 
appropriate vocabulary. 

The applications and impact unit requires students to use the computers 
in practical ways and consider the ways computers affect our lives. 
Students work with compound interest and budgets, graphic representations 
of the growth of computers, and a word processing package. 

The- career exploration unit allows students to explore careers of their 
choice and to search for a career. Students search for a career by com- 
pleting- a computerized Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS) 
search and use microfiche to access data about particular careers. 

The final module will be available to schools in the Fait of 1982. 
Teachers wishing to use the module will be provided with inservice train- 
ing during the Sumner of 1982. This module can be used with any discipline 
since the content can be tailored to meet the specific needs of students. 

Appended to this report are examples of original poetry written by 
Title I lab. students using the word processing package in the applica- 
tions and impact portion of the Computer Literacy Module. 

The Literacy for the 80' s and Beyond Tas,k Force is studying the^ English 
and Language Arts curriculum to ascertain where future-oriented communi- 
cation skills are presently being taught. They are looking to areas 
that need to be added, changed or deleted and how those changes might 
be made. They are examining the impact tha.t technology has on society 
and the ramifications this impact has for the classroom. 

The Analytical Processes Task Force has enlisted the aid of Social 
Studies personnel to design a module that will help students focus on 
the mountain of information that must be processed daily. Students 
will be aided in deciding whether information is relevant, valid, or 
necessary. They will learn how taking clues from the past and the 
present can impact on planning a variety of possible futures. 

Each of the task forces has the charge to design, pilot, revise, and 
refine curriculum modules and accompanying teacher inservice training. 
Strategies for implementation, as well as, on-site and laboratory set- 
ting assistance will be provided to assist teachers in gaining needed 
skills for implementing Future-Oriented Communication Skills curriculum. 
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In addition to the working with Future-Oriented Communication Skills 
Task Forces, The Detroit Center has provided services and resources to 
students, and educational personnel in the following ways: 

1. Community High School classes have used The Detroit 
Center since the center opened in 1976. Classes 
previously used the Center's terminals to access 
Wayne State 1 s^computer. Students currently meet once 
a week in the Mathematices Education Resource Center 
(MERC) to use the various microcomputers available: 

2. The Detroit Center has supported the Region 2 Math 
Seminar series for the past five years. Each semester 
ten students from each of the Region 2 High Schools 
attend three sessions on calculators at Western High 
School and three sessions on computers at the MERC. 

3. A project for The Detroit Center's Special Project 
Schools (SPS) was initiated during the 1979-80 
academic year. Students from two of The Center's 
Special Project Schools, attended sessions every - 
other Monday at the MERC. The program was repeated 
with new students from the same two schools 'in 1980-81. 
During the 1980-81 school year, a teacher from one of 
the schools co- taught the course. For the 1981-82 
school year 4 ,' the program has been expanded to all four 
Special Project Schools. Ms. Summers, the Special 
Project Schools teacher, is teaching one section and 
Dr. Marchionini, the Center's Mathematics Inservice 
Specialist, teachers the other. 

4. During the 1979-80 school year, a computer programming 
class from Murray Wright High School- met on Friday 
afternoons in the MERC. 

5. Several schools have arranged for field trips to the 
MERC to introduce teachers and students to computers. 

6. In the Summer of 1981, MERC offered two mini -courses 
on Computer Literacy for students. The program was 
lauded in the July 2, 1981 Detroit Free Press . 

Special Note: A total of 2,135 students have 

received service from the Mathematics 
Education Resource Center. 

7. All Region 5 Article III Laboratory Teachers have been 
involved in a six-week introduction to microcomputers. 
They have had hands-on experience. They have reviewed 
softv/are and have designed lesson plans to be used 

in the laboratory setting. 
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8. The Computer Awareness series have been offered nine 
times in the past two years. More than 300 classroom 
teachers have takerf^part in this intensive three-week 
introduction to microcomputers. 

9.. Special interest seminars have been offered to per- 
sons who have completed the introductory computer 
awareness sessions. These special seminars focused 
on software evaluation, word processing, and program- 
ming in BASIC. 

10. Several special graduate level courses have been 
developed as a result of teacher Interest that was 
generated through The Center's Computer Awareness 
series.. * 

Our purpose is to provide educators the opportunity to develop, implement, 
evaluate, and revise curriculum that will prepare today's child for 
life in the twenty-first century. 

We believe that The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development 
has helped teachers take that long first step in preparing themselves 
and their students to successfully engage in human and technological 
interaction and communication. 
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COMPUTER POETRY 
AS A RESULT OF PILOT TESTING 
THE COMPUTER LITERACY MODULE 
IN A 

TITLE I MATHEMATICS LABORATORY 



COMPUTERS 

By: William Jefferson 

Computers are fun, Computers 

are great, 
When it's my turn I never 

come late. 

Computers are instruments for 

learning, 
They can help in a process 

for earning. 

COMPUTERS 

By: Adam Eizen 

Computers are nice, 
Computers are great, 
Computers are here forever, 
I hooe computers never replace 
human teachers. 

TECHNOLOGY 

By: Lawrence Williams 

Thanks to technology we have 

computers today, 
They are needed more and more 

everyday, 
Computers are man's future 
No matter what they will endure, 
Td like to have my very own, 
To help me learn all that is known. 
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NORTHWEST MISSISSIPPI TEACHER CENTER 
Dr. Sanford Powell 
Friday, February 12, 1982 
"Parent-Teacher Center Cooperation for School Improvement" 

Dr. Powell discussed the operation of the Basic Skills Parent Parti- 
cipation Program developed by the Northwest Mississippi Teacher - 
Center. The program, known as Project P.A.S.S. (Parents Active in 
School Studies), f features training sessions for parents on helping 
their children at home, volunteer activities utilizing parents in 
the schools, and the disseminata o* information in Northwest 
Mississippi regarding the school -community relationship and positive 
parenting techniques. Included in the* discussion was an in-depth 
appraisal of both the successes of the program and the problems 
which confronted theofnitial development of Proiect P.A.S.S. 



Materials utilized in sessions for parents were displayed with 
special emphasis being given to a group of six filmstrips developed 
by local teachers for use by parent groups, school organizations, 
and interested individuals. One of the filmstrips, Books, Groups, 
and Levels , which explains the organization and use of a basal 
reading system, was shown during the workshop. 



•Suggestions for those individuals who wish to begin their own parent 
inydivement programs were given at the conclusion of the session. 
Questions v/ere also welcomed from participants regarding the develop 
ment of Project P.A.S.S. and the success of its activities. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Elizabeth Farquhar 
Friday, February 12, 1982 
"Law-Related Education 11 



Program Goals 

Law-related education is designed to support the development 
of an educated citnzenry that understands and participates effectively 
in our democratic system of government. As authorized by P.L. 95-561, 
the law-related education program seeks to (1) give persons, as part 
of their general education, knowledge and skills pertaining to the law, 
the legal system, the legal process, and the fundamental values and 
principles on which they are based; and (2) help children, youth, and 
adults become more informed and effective citizens* It is not legal 
education for lawyers or/paralegal s; nor does it include direct train- 
ing for careers in the law. 

Law-related education programs focus on objectives such as 
helping school children understand the purpose of rules, the meaning of 
fairness, and the ways in which rules can be used to resolve conflict. 
They also engage older children and adults in learning about our consti- 
tutional system, our system of justice, 3nd specific areas of Jaw such 
as criminal, housing, or consumer liaw. Programs employ a variety of 
teaching strategies. Most of them make extensive use of court cases, 
reading materials requiring analysis and interpretation, field trips, 
and internships that provide a realistic view of the governmental and 
justice system, and mock trials and other simulations that sharpen 
participatory skills. Programs also draw upon the knowledge and 
resources of community members - lawyers, judges, police officers, 
and government officials - who often join teachers in the classroom. 

Law-related education classes may help reduce delinquent 
behavior. Classrooms which produce such results, according to a study 
conducted by the Center for Action Research and Social Science Education 
Consortium (Boulder, Colorado), share certain characteristics. For 
example, students "learn to work effectively in small groups, case 
materials are carefully selected, and conmunity resource persons are 
prepared to interact with students. When combined wit(j the law- related 
education curriculum, these factors help develop positive relationships 
between students and adults as well as an appreciation for the legal 
system. 
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History 



Although most states require the teaching of aspects of law- 
related education (for example, instruction about federal and state 
constitutions), schools generally have offered only fragmented infor- 
mation abput the law, A more systematic focus on law-related education 
has developed over the past fifteen years in an effort to revitalize 
citizenship education. It has occurred as a grassroots movement, often 
stimulated by the interest of local teachers and lawyers and by educa- 
tional and promotional activities of the American Bar Association and 
other organizations. After two years of categorical federal funding, 

the program li now included in the n,ew block grant legislation. 

/ 

Law-Related Education and Teacher Centers 

/ 

Inservice education is the single most prevalent element in 
law-related education programs/. Some programs are already cooperating 
with teacher centers in their /inservice activities. Others would be 
interested in a teacher-centered approach to inservice education and 
in reaching teachers served by centers. A directory of law-related 
education*, projects across the country may be ordered from: 

The American Bar Association/YEFC 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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OSSEO TEACHER CENTER 

Marie. Friederich „ 
Marian Michael 

Friday, February 12, 1982 

"Education of the Handicapped" 

The workshop addressed these questions: . 

How can teachers be trained to 
better* accept handicapped 
students? "* * 

How can students better under- 
stand needs and concerns about 
fellow mainstreamed students? 

The elementary and secondary coordinators 
from the Osseo Teacher* Center described 
workshops that were held to enable stu- 
dents and teachers to experience a disa- 
bility through a variety of simulated 
handicaps. Because of this experimental 
learning, they had a greater appreciation 
for handicapped persons. Jhe participants 
were involved in activities which impeded 
vision, walking, hearing, afrd movement. 

Teachers were trained to replicate this 
experience in their own classroom. N 
Presentors discussed the planning, orga- , 
nization, presentation, imp! emendation, 
materials, and follow-up of the program. 
A video-tape about the presentation was 
available. * 
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PRESEIMTQRS AND 
PARTICIPANTS 
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Or, William Abel, Superintendent 
Clarksville County Schools 
113 Canterbury £oad 
Clarksville, Tennessee 37040 
(615) 647-5681 

Hattie Adams 

Teacher Center Program Office 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., #2128 
Washington. O.C. 20202 
(202) 472-5940 

» Barbara A. Adkisson, Director 
Developmental Programs 
Tennessee State Department of 

Education 
111 C'ordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-7856 * 

Brent Albert, Policy Board Chair 
Hernando County Teacher Education 

Center 
12492 Killian Street 
Spring Mill, Florida 33526 
(904) 796-6761 

Kelvin 3. Alsbrooks, School 

Administrator 
Pride House 
P. 0. Box 125 
McKinney, Virginia 
(804) 478-4848 

Ted Andrews, 01 rector 
Andrews Associates 
11402 Orchard Lane 
Reston, Virginia 
(703) 437-3222 

Walter S. Armes, Policy Board Chair 
Franklin County Teacher Center 
3975 Virginia Circle East 
Columbus, Ohio 43213 
(614) 231-0349 

Deborah Arnett 

.Teacher Center Program Office 
'400 Maryland Avenue S.W., #2128 
Washington,, D.C. 20202 
i (202) 472-5940 

Marilyn Atyeo, Oi rector 

Northeast Georgia CESA Teacher Center 

375 Winter Street 

Winterville, Georgia 30683 

(404) 742-8292 

Oon Baden 

Southwestern Illinois Teacher Center » 
Box 122, Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 
(613) 692-3494 



Jim Bakula, Director 
Dsseo Teacher Center 
317 Second Avenue, N.W. 
Osseo, Minnesota 55369 
(612) 425-5013 

Doug Baldwin, Policy Board Member 
Somerset Teachers' Center 
Washington High School 
Princess Anne, Maryland 

Randall Bauer, Teacher Center 

Coordinator i 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17108 
(717) 783-1830 

Marvin Beckerman, Program Specialist 

St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher Center 

1048 Orchard -Lakes 

St. Louis, Missouri 63141 

(314) 993-5858 

Elaine Beele» s , Oi rector 
Hernando County Teacher Education 

Center 
210. Peak Orive 
Brooksville, Florida 33512 
(904) 799-1070 

Pat Beil, Teacher Center Coordinator 
North- Dakota Statewide Teacher 
Center Network - Valley City 
1480 North Central 
Valley City, North Dakota 58072 
( ) 845-7221 

Ronald Bell, Assistant Superintendent 

60 Grantwood Orive 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

(413) 549-3650 

Virginia Bell, Director 
Great Rivers Teacher Center 
Hogan School - East Avenue 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601 
(608) 785-1176 
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Pamela Bel 1 :nger-Cox T Teacher 

Center Coordinator 
Louisiana Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

(504) 342-3414 

Joyce Benson, Coordinator 
Somerset Teachers' Center 
Route 1, Box 73 
Westover, Maryland 21871 
(301 ) 651-1485 

Leroy Bentley, Policy Board Member 
Clark County Teacher Center 
700 East Flamingo Road, tfC-215 
Las Vegar, Nevada 89109 
(702) 394-9555 

Hilda Berl inguette, Policy Board 

Member (Future Funding Chair) 
Every Teacher's Center 
266A Mammoth Road, 
Manchester, Hew Hampshire 03103 
(603) 624-6424 

Debra Birkhauser, Policy Board Member 

and Part-Time Staffperson 
Albuquerque Teachers' Learning Center 
712 Girard, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

(505) 265-8863 



Jinx Bohstedt, Director 
Oak Ridge Teacher Center 
5918 Woodburn 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
(615) 482-1406 - 

Patricia Bonds, Policy Board Chair 
Santa Clara CoUnt> Educator's Staff 

Development Consortium 
1789 Conrad Avenue 
San 1 Jose, California 95124 
(408) 269-3217 

Jeff Bormaster, Director 
Central Texas Teacher Center 
7703 North Lamar 
Austin, Texas 78752 
(51-2) 458-9131 

Bedford Boston, Director 
Southeast Idaho Teacher Center 

Consortium- 
Col lege of Education 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, Idaho 33209 
(208) 232-9124 

Mike Bowman, County Superintendent 

of Schools 
301 West Alder 
Mi soul a, Montana 59801 
(406) 721-5700 




Gail Breslauer, Executive Board 
Member 

Washington West Resource Center 
Route 1 , Sox 1190 
Moretown, Vermont 05660 
(802) 244-6344 

Mary Brocke-Huntl ey , Coordinator 
Northwest Arctic School District 

Teacher Center 
Noatafc, Alaska 99761 
(907) 485-2133 

Elaine Tortora Brigman, Director 
Boston District V Teacher Center 
735 Morrissey Boulevard 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 02122 
(617) 436-5845 



Henry S. Bissex, Teacher Center 

Coordinator 
Vermont Department of Education 
Route *1 

Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
(802) 828-7131 

s > 

Arvin Bloome, Teacher Center 

Coordinator 
Federal Relations 
State Office Building 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 856-30*1 



Dr. Edward Brown 

Teacher Center Program Office 

40(3 Maryland Avenue, S.W., *2128 

Washington, O.C. 20202 

(202) 472-594") 

R. Mason Bunker, Co-director 

Integrated Day Program 
^University of Massachusetts 
*325 East Pleasant Street 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

(413) 545-3121/0246 
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Rhoda Bussel , Coordinator 
Atlanta Area Center for Teachers 
765-6 Houston Mill Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329 

(404) 455-9108 

Joye,C. Butler, Director 
UPDATE Teacher Center 
215 East Twelfth 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

(405) 372-4577 

Carol Carriuolo, Field Coordinator 
Mid-Coast Teachers' Center 
P. 0. Box 860 
Camden, Maine 04843 
(207) 594-5428 

Amelia Casale, Policy Board Chair 

Cranston Teacher Center 
^ 749 Reservoir Road 
O Cranston, Rhode Island 02910 

(401) 461-6485 

Lucille Ceruth, Staff person 
Goddard Teachers' Center 
Goddard College 
• Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
(802) 454-8630 

t 

Sadu Chandler, Director 5 
Tennessee State Department of 

Education 
117 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Jane Chitty, Director 
Northern Westchester/Putnam 

Teacher, Center 
Lakeview Drive 
Mahopac, New York 10541 
(914) 628-5841 

Helen S. Clark, Policy Board Ch,air 
4\ Teacher Center 
2837 CI «ff side Circle 
Columhia, South Carolina 29209 




Jim Collins, Director 
National Council of States on 

Inservice Education 
Syarcuse University 
123 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, New York 13066 
(315) 423-4167 

Susan W. Conner, Policy Board Member 

(Reading Teacher) 
Franklin County Teacher Center 
5955 Ella Court 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 0 
(614) 890-3321 

Myrna Cooper, Director 
New York City Teacher Center 
260 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York' 10010 
(212) 475-3739 

David Cooprider, Assistant Regional 

Superintendent of Schools - 
Macon County Building, Room 303 . 
Decatur, Illinois 62523 
(217) 423-3404 

Dick Cortright 
^National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-4146 ; 

Dr. David Cottrell 
Superintendent of Schools 

Ronald Crooks, Policy Board 

Superintendent 
AEA 7 Teacher Center 
2201 East Mitchell 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 

'Elizabeth Cupp, Director 
Teacher Center 271 
13500 Hotchkiss Road 
Burton, Chio 44021 
(216) 291-5225 

Marge Curtiss, Director 

Western Nebraska Rural Teacher Center 

P. 0. Box 77 

-Sidney, Nebraska 69162 

(308) 254-4677 

4ary Dalheim, Executive Editor 

Instructor Magazine 

757 hird Avenue 

"°w York, New York 10017 

U12) 888-2954 

Edward Dambrach, Director 
Teacher Education S Certification 
Rhode Island Department of Education 
266 Glen Hills Drive 
Cranston, Rhode Island 02920 
(401) 277-2675 
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Floyd Qavis 

Metric 'Education 

U. S. Department of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Nancy deGroff, Science Curriculum 

Resource Person 
Goddard Teachers' Center 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
(802) 454-8311 

Kathleen Devaney, Director 

Teachers' Centers Exchange 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Stre3t 

San Francisco, California 94103 

(415) 565-3095 

core 
core 
core 
core 

CENTRAL O'AHU TEACHER CENTER 

Ellie Doruff, Coordinator 

Eastern Nebraska Rural Teacher Center 

251 West Twelfth 

Fremont, Nebraska 68025 

(402) 721-7710 

*'?at Dona nue,'* Director 
Cooperative Teachers' Center 
241 Foroes Avenjue 
CldrksvHe, Tennessee 37040 
(615) 6^5-2610 

Francis G. Driscoll, Superintendent 

of Schools 
Frencn River Teacher Center 
5 Sigourney Street 
Oxford, Massachusetts 01540 
(617) 987-0246 

Ruthe Duquette, Director 
Albuquerque Teachers' Learning Center 
712 Girard, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
(505) 265-8863 

Ron Eckel , Director 
Teachers' Center of Newton 
100 Walton Street 
Hewtonville, Massachusetts 02160 
(617) 552-7721 , 

Rcy Edelfel t 
Feistmzer Publications 
1261 National Press Building 
Washington, ^.C. 20045 



Betty P. Edwards, Policy Board Chair 
Denver Teacher's Center 
2932 South Tamarac Street 
Denver, Colorado 30231 
(303) 755-7224 

Margie Edwards, President 
ConServ Inc. 
266 Glen Hills Drive 
Cranston, Rhode Island 02920 
(401) 737-0809 

Charlscia (Ki,tty) Elrod, Director 
Montgomery Teacher Center 
1810 Fair Forest Drive 
Montgomery, Alabama 36106 
(205) 269-5054 

Dr. Ramona Emmons, Teacher Center 

State Coordinator 
Oklahoma Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
(405) 521-3607 ' 

Ann G. Eubanks 

Boston. District V Teacher Center » 
735 Morrissey Boulevard 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 02122 

El izabeth Farquhar 
U. S, Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Carolyn Fay, Director 
Indianapolis Teacher Center 
1102 North West 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 
(317) 266-41 h7 

Emily Feistntzer, Publisher 
Feistritzer Publications 
1261 National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20045 
(202) 783-0677 

Ann E. Fitzpatrick, Director 
NYSUT/Hofstra Teacher Center 
Hofstra University 
206 Mason Hall 
Hempstead,' New York 11558 
(516) 560-3311 

Dayle Fitzpatrick, Manager 
Clark County Teachers* Center 
600' North Ninth Street . 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 
(702) 384-9555 

Elaine C. Fong, Director^ 
San Francisco Teacher Center 
2550 25th Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94116 
(415) 665-9490 
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Herbert Franklin, Director 

Greater Franklin County Teacher Center 

916 East Main, Box 636 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40602 

(502) 695-2460 

Alice Fredman, Program Oirector 
Teacher Center 271 
4777 Famhurst Road 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 44124 
(216) 291-5225 

Marie Friederich, Elementary 

Coordinator 
Oss^o Teacher Center 
11915 54th Avenue North 
Plymouth, Minnesota 
(612) 559-3998 

Joanne Galipault, Director 
Easton Teachers ' Center 
Middle School - Lincoln Street 
North Easton, Massachusetts 02356 
(617) 238-4414 

Or. Oiane M. Gibson,* Oirector 
AEA 7 Teacher Center 
2201 East Mitchell Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 
(319) 234-2246 



Lillian 0. Gibson, Oirector 
Program Development 
Newark Board of Education 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

(201) 733-7176 

Sally Gillmore, Policy Board Chair 
Teacher Center 271 
13043 Fairfield Trail 
Chesterland, Ohio 44026 
(216) 729-7453 

Milt Goldberg, Oirector 
National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20036 

(202) 254-5740 

Ray Golden, Policy Board Member 

(Elementary PrincSoalJ 
Cherokee County Teacher Center 
310 South Minnesota 
Columbus, Kansas 66725 
(316) 429-3032 

Mildred Griffith, Community Supervisor 
Boston Oistrict V Teacher Center 
65 Bailey Street 
Oorchester, Massachusetts 02124 
(617) 288-0122 

Judith Grilli, Oirector 
Cranston Teachers* Center 
9 Marlborough Street 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
(401) 461-6485 

Ronald Groseclose 
c/c Cooperative Teachers' Center 
241 Forbes Avenue 
Clarksville, Tennessee 37040 
(615) 645-2610 

Travis Haakedahl , State Chairman/ 

Policy Board 
Learning Tree 
Dickinson State College 
657 Eighth Avenue West 
Oickinson, North Dakota 58601 
( ) 227-2138 

Marty Haas, Federal Program Coordinator 
Indian Oasis Teacher Learning Center 
P. 0. Box 248 
Sells, Vizona 85634 
(602) 383-2501 

Oon Roy Hafner, Oirector of 

Instructional Services 
Region XIII Educational Service Center 
7703 North Lamar Boulevard 
Austin, Texar 78752 
(512) 458-9131 
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Elaine Fulton Hale, Assistant Oirector 
Norman Teacher Center 
120 Merkle Orive 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(405) 364-4501 

Jan Hall, Policy Board Member 
Montgomery Teacher Center 
Route 2, Box ;99A 
Hope Hull, Alabama 36043 
(205) 269-9111, Ext. 162 A 



Ronald B. Hall, Chief* Division 
of Executive Academy/Inservice 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 911 
Harrisburg, Pennyslvania 
(717) 783-1830 

Mary E. Hamilton, Director 
Southwest Arkansas Teacher Center 
3607 Grand 

Texarkana, Arkansas 75502 
(501) 774-2534 

Esther S. Hankerson, Policy Board 
Chair 

District of Columbia Teacher Center 

216 Graiden Street 

Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20772 

(202) 727-5362 ' 

J. Earle Harper, Associate Director, 

Staff Development 
North Carolina Department of Education 
80 Trundle Ridge 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 
(919) 733-3092 < 

Helen Hartle, Teacher Center 

Coordinator 
flew York State Education Department 
Room 5A-1 1 CEC 
Enpire State °laza 
Albany, New York 12230 
(518) 474-6440 

Roxanne Hartung, Policy Board Chair 
Staples Teacher Center 
524 North Third 
Staples, Minnesota 56429 
(218) 394-2430, Ext. 795 



Susan B. Harvey, Oirector 
Teacher Services Center 
Educational Improvement Center, N.W. 
26 Farmhouse Lane 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960 
(201) 539-0331 

HOFSTR\ 
UNIVERSITY 

teacher center 



William Hering* Research Associate 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 

(415) 565-3108 

Elaine K. Herron, Director 
Cherokee County Teacher Center 
314 Parmenter 
Columbus, Kansas 66725 
(316) 429-1995 

Richard Hersh 
c/o BEST Teacher CenlGr 
200 Silver Lane 
Eugene, Oregon 97404 
(503) 687-3578 

Deborah Higgins, Administrative 

Assistant 
Every Teacher 1 s Center 
18 Checkerberry Lane 
3edford, New Hampshire 03102 
(603) "624-6424 

Frances Higgins, Policy Board Chair 
Norman Teacher Center 
1230 Windsor Way 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(405) 329-3137 

Thomas F. High, Co-Chairperson 
Kent-Sussex Teachers Center 
319 Monroe Street 
Millsboro, Delaware 19966 
(302) 856-9737 
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Jim Hockman, Coordinating Teacher 
II Teacher Center 
4100 Claremont Orive 
Columbia, South Carolina 29205 
(803) 787-6387/254-5314 

Geraldine Hopkins, Policy Board ttair 
Cherokee County Teacher Center 
.413 West Pine Street 
Columbus, Kansas 66725 
(316) 429-3288 

Carolyn Horan, Administrative Assistant 

Marin County Office of Education 

22 Linda Vista 

Tiburon, California 94920 

(415) 499-5805 

Celia Houghten, Director 
Goddard Teachers 1 Center 
Goddard College 
Plafnfield, Vermont 05667 



(802) 454-8630 





Ken Howey 

University of Minnesota 
233 Burton Hall 
178 Pillsbury Orive, S.E 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
(612) 373-9736 

Tom Hutchison 

British Columbia Board of Teacher 

Education 
115 West Seventeenth 
Vancouver, 8Htish Columbia V5Y Yd 
( ) 731-8121 

David Imig 

American Association of Colleges 

of Teacher Education 
One Oupoct Circle, Suite 610 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
(202) 293-2450 

8arbara Ing, Oi rector 
Moao Teacher Center 
217 East Center 
Moab, Utah 84532 
(801 ) 259-8421 




Marion Iwinski, Director 
Buffalo Teacher Center 
57 Kemp Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14225 
(716) 886-7149 

Jinmie Jackson, Director 
District of Columbia Teacher Center 
10th and F Streets, N.E., #301 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 727-5362 

Martha Johnson, Policy Board Chair 
Barbour County Teacher Center 
Box 94 
A-B College 

Philippi, West Virginia 26416 
( ) 457-4557 

Linda Jones, Education Program 

specialist 
'National Diffusion Network 
1832 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20036 

(202) 653-7003 

e 

Dianne Jueckstoc*, Policy Board Chair 
Buffalo Teacher Center 
56 Summer 

Buffalo, New York 14209 
(716) 883-7316 

Mary Kennan, Coordinator 
Project RISE 
Halls Hill Road 
Colchester, Connecticut 06415 

(203) 537-2117 

Karen Kent, Program Manager 
Mann Teachers' Learning Co-Op 
1111 Las Gallinas 
San Rafael, California 94903 
(41 5) 499-5811 



Howard Knopf, Director 
Atlanta Area Center vor Teachers 
3000 Flowers Road South 
Atlanta, Geor- a 30030 
(404) 455-9108 



Rick Krueger, Director 
Staples Teacher Center 
524 North Sixth 
Staples, Minnesota 56479 
(218) 894-2430 
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Sherry Kuehnle, Policy Board Vice- 
Chair 

Franklin County Teacher Center 
11325 Big Plain Circleville Park 
Orient, Ohio 43146 
(614) 877-9501 

Ka-en K. Larry, Director 
Baroour County Teacher Center 
Route 3, Box 33S 
Philippi, West Virginia 26416 
(304) 457-3773 

o - 

George Larson 

Easton Teachers' Center 

949 South Street 

Bridgewater, Massachusetts 02324 
(617) 697-4391 

Kevin W. Lawless, Director 
Mid-Coast- Jeachers' Center 
/la pie Juice Cove 
Cusning, Maine 
('206) 594-5423 

Drew Lebby 

National Diffusion Network 
1832 H Street,. N.W., *819 
Washinoton, D.C. 20036 

(202) 553-5839 

Rcsemarie Lentini, Policy Beard 
Member 

West Hartford Teacher Center 
55 Foxridge Road 

tfest Hartford, Connecticut 06107 

(203) 521-4045/236-6081 

James Lenran, Director 
Newark Teacher Center 
131 Thirteenth Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 07103 : 
(201) 643-3*51 





Carol Lew^s 

U. S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. , *4027 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-7904 

Judy Lissman, Policy Board M ember 

Wyoming Teacher Center 

115 E^.st 22nd Avenue. Suite 205 

Cheyenne, Wvoming 82001 

(3C7) 638-4609/532-2; 71 

Tneres^ ic<io, As:istant Director 
Detroit Center for professional 

Grow in and Development 
19229 Rockport 9 
Roseville, Michigan 48066 
(313) 296-0214 

Alex Lotas, Director 

Franklin County Teacher Center 

280 East 3road 

CoTurcbus, Ohio 4321 G 

(614; 221-1033 

Chuck Lovett 

Teacher Center Program Office 
*00 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washinqton, O.C. 20202 
(202) ^72-5^0 

Sharon Mahoe, PI anner/Coorc ma tor- 
Central Oanu Teacner Cente~ 
2325 Ala i 1 1 rra 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
(308) 339-2134 

Carolyn Margolis, Executive 3oard 

^resioent 
^lttSDurqn Area "enter for Teacners 
231 1 Shady Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ".5217 
521-4726 

Lorna Martin, Suoervisor, 

Consul Cant Services 
Cherokee County Teacher Center 
803 West Eigrtn 
P:ttsburg, Kansas 
(316) 724-6281 

Mary J. Martin, State Teacner Center 

Coordinator 
Kansas State Lopartment of Education 
120 East Tenth 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
(913; 296-4924 
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Peter Martin, Director 
Project RISE 
Halls Hill Road . 
Colchester, Connecticut 06415 
(203) 537-2117 

Charleen Mason, Policy Board Menfcer 
Somerset Teachers Center 
Delmar, Delaware 

Charles A. Mason 

8oston District V Teacher Center 

346 Walnut Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02119 

Henry Massar, Policy 8oard Member 

Newton Teacher's Center 

50 Francis Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 

(617) 891-5742 

Bob McCord, Assistant Superintendent 

of Education 
Mississiopi DeoartTient of Education 
P v 0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(6C1) 354-6934 

Judy McGilurey, Education Specialist 
Minnesota Department of Education 
1552 Charlton 

Vest St. Paul, Minnesota 55118 
(612) 295-2046 

Willard McGuire 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, M.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 223-9400 

Bob ^cLure 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20035 
(202) 223-9400 

Bill 3. Meador, Superintendent 
Grand County School District 
406 West Moenkopi 
Moab, Utah 
(801) 259-5317 



Jerry Melton 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
{703} 528-0700 

Sally Mertens 
Syracuse University 
400 Huntington Hall 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse, New v York 13210 
(315) 423-3026 

Marion Michael, Secondary 

Coordinator 
Osseo Teacher Center 
140 Idaho Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(612) 425-5013 

Maggi Hiller, Site Coordinator 
Central Texas Teacher Center 
7703 North Lamar Boulevard . 
Austin, Texas 78751 
(512) 458-9131 
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Wes Miller, Media Specialist 
Southwest and West Central Teacher 
Center 

Southwest State University 
Marshall, Minnesota 56258 
(507) 537-1481 

Marilyn H. Mills, Director 
Green River Teacninq Center 
2923 Tanglewood 
Owensboro, Kentucky £2301 
(5G2) 683-0293 

Bill Minchow, Director 

Eastern Nebraska Rural Teacher Cente< 

2320 North Colorado Avenue 

Frerront, Nebraska 68025 

(402) 721-7710 

Mary L. Mitchell, Director 
Teacher Education/Staff Development 
Georgia Department of Education 
302 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2431 
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Sara E. (Sally) Moore, Program 

Coordinator 
Teacher Center for Montana 
61 5 South Sixteenth 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 
(4G6) 537-8181 

Mary-Moran, Consultant 
Teacher Center Program Office 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Wasnington, O.C. 20202 
(202) 472-5940 

Wayne Mosher, Director 

St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher Center 

9137 Old Bonhomrne 

St. Louis, Missouri 63132 

(314) 993-5858 

Oonna Beth Murphy, Program Committee 
Chair 

Every Teacher's Center 
2 66 A Mammotn 

Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 
(603} S2'V-54J4 

Joyce Murpny, Consultant on 
" Teacher Education 
Maryland State Departs* nt of 

Education 
290 ^est Baltimore Street 
3altimcre, Morvland 2120] 
' 301 ) 559-2152 

TiT- Murphy, Coordinator 
Commonwealth Inservice Institute 
Central Massachusetts Regional e 

Education Center 
Route -4C, Seaman Street 
\es: 2oyi$:on, Massachusetts 0 1 533 




Nathan C. Ollin, Teacher 
Route 1 , Box 352 
Eden, Maryland 2)822 
(301) 742-3069 

Dr. Henry Olsen, Advisory Board 
Member 

•Northern Westchester/Putr.<;n 

Teacher Center 
2 Andrea Drive 
Brewster, New York 
(914) 279-4379 

Jerry 8. 01 son,. Director. 
Chicago 'Teachers' Center 
Northeastern Illinois University 
55CO North St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 
(312) 578-2506 ' 
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Aleer.e ~. Nisi son, Policy Soard 
C-a : - 

Moab "eacners* Center 
382 rfr'siae Drive, Box 739 
Mcao, Ltah 84532 
r iVt ' 259-8421 

s'.i : •::aoe r- . Director 

% t Spr:r^s ~eacher Center 
illl Spr:rg Street 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
71901 



Alexis O'Neill. Graduate Assistant 
National Council of States on 

Inservice Education 
123 Huntington Hall 
150 Marsnal 1 Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
(315) 423-4167 

Shirley Paintner, Policy 3oara Member 

San Francisco Teacner Center 

2550 25th Avenue 

San Fraucisco, California 9-116 

(-M5) 665-9490 




Jeanne M. Paradise, Teacher Center 

Program Administrator 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
31 St. Janes Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 727-5752 

Lou Parks, Policy Board Chair 
Central Texas Teacher Cencer 
1762 Me^dowbrook Drive 
Austin. Texas 78752 
(512) 458-9131 
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Anne Patterson', Policy Board Member 

#1 Teacher Center 

7718 Skylark Drive 

Columbia, South Carolina 29209 

(803) 776-9655 

Wilmer Pearson, Policy Board Chair 
Great Rivers Teacher Center 
Box 61 

Norwalk, Wisconsin - 
(608) 387-4401 

^Donald L. Perkins, Director of 
Instructional Services 
2739 Mandeville Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 
(504) 288-6561, Ext. 257 

William Phillips 
* Inservice Educate 
Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front Street, Room 416 
Columous, Ohio 43215 
(614) 466-2979 

Brenda L. Pickett, Director 
New Orleans Teacher Center 
5931 Milne Boulevard 
,New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 
(504) 486-9418 



Jim Pierce, Teacher Center 

Coordinator 
New Mexico State Department of 

Education 
1112 South Luna Circle 
Santa Fe, New Mexico S<X 
(505) 827-2789 



-rtKCHFft CENTER 



Jack Poller, Trustee 
Chicago Teachers' Center 
940 Marion Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 60038 

Edward S. Poore, Principal 
Hernando County 
631 Whotenay Drive 
Brooksville, Florida 33512 
(904) 796-4212 

Carol Popchock, Program Coordinator 
Pittsburgn Area Center for Teachers 
208 Frankfort Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15229 
(412) 578-3586 

Nancy Porter, Secretary 

Mijc!e School - J\'Jn Street 
Easton. Massachusetts 
(617) 238-4414 

Sanford Powell, Director 
Northwest Mississippi Teacher Center 
136 North Front Street 
Senatobia, Mississippi 38668 
(601) 562-7003 
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lessley Price, Director 

Norman Teacher Center x 

1632 Oakview 

Normtfn, Oklahoma 73071 

(405) 364-4301 

Allan PuHman, Executive Board Member" 
Teacners Center of Newton 
Mason-Rice School 
U9 Pleasant Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 02159 




Arnette Rauschel 
Teacher Certification 
Illinois Department of Education 
Program ^lann^ng £ Development 
^00 north First, N 242 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
(217J 732-2326 

Maralyn Rauth, Director 
Educational Issues Department 
American federation of Teachers 
11 Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, 3.C. 20036 
(202) 797^463 

Wayne D. ^enschler 

Hernando County Teacher Education 

Center 
8161 Amy Circle 
Spring Mil 1 , Florida 
(904) 633-5334 

Robert Richardson, Director 
French River Teacher Center 
s>. 0. Box 476 

North Oxford, Massachusetts 
(617) 387-0695 



Jim Riley, Director of Curriculum 
Norman Teacher Center 
4610 Derby Drive 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(405) 360-0220 

James A. Robarge, Director 
Wood County Area Teacher Center 
6 Courthouse'Square 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
(419)* 352-6531 , Ext'. 2274 

Norma M. K. Roberts, Coordinator 

of Continuing Edjcation 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-7017 

Dr. James Robinson, Superintendent 

of Schools 
2201 East Mitchell Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Robert L. Rob»nson, Assistant * 

Project Director 
Kent-Sussex Teacher Center 
2209 Brook line Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 
(302) 571-0760 

Darcy Rourk, Inservice Coordinator 
Flint Hills Teacher Center 
Box L 

Ogden, Kansas 66517 
(903) 539-4668 

S. Mark Rosenbaum, Director 
Nassau County (80CES) Teacher Center 
111 Cantiague Rock Road 
Westbury, Hew York 11590 
(516) 931-8121 

Thomas J. Rubino, Associate Oirector 

ror Curriculum 
New Jersey Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 03625 ■ 
(609) 292-8777 
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Joyce Ruotolo, Policy Board Member 
Teacher Center for Ardsley, Green- 
burgh and Elmsford 
480 Winding Road ' 
Ardsley, New York 10502 
(914) 761-6000 

Jerry Russell, Director 
Mountain Area Teacher Education 

Center 
391 Hendersonville Road 
Asheville, North Carolina 28803 
(704) 274-3355 



Tyler Segar, Policy Board Member 
Hartford Teachers' Center 
400 Cornwal V Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06112 
(203) 242-8026 

Colleen Serumgard, Coordinator 
Devils Lake Teacher Center 
Box 106 

Devils Lake, North Dakota 
( ). 662-4006, Ext. 36 

Jodi Servatius, Director 

Santa Clara County Educators Staff 

Development Consortium 
.100 Skyport Drive 
San Jose, California 95115 
(408) 947-6529 

Annette E. Shoemaker, Teacher (6) 
Green River Teaching Center 
3117 Burlew Boulevard, M 
Owensboro, Kentucky 42301 
(502) 926-0370 



Ronnie Sams, Principal 
28 Fox Run 

Fairview, North Carolina 28730 
(704) 628-2707 

Joyce Scammahorn, Director 
Flint Hills Teacher Center 
800 Lee 

Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
(903) 539-4668 

Joan Scheeler, Director 
Professional Development Center of 

Southwest Virginia 
P.O. Box 534 

Blacksburg, Virginia 24060 
(703) 639-9346 

Charles D. Scheick, Policy Board 
Member 

Barbour County Teacher Center 
Route 2, Box 31 7B 
Philippi, West Virginia 26416 
(304) 457-4503 



dade Scherer - 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Office of Research and Field Programs 

499C Huntington Hall 

150 Marshall Street 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Marie Segar, Policy Board Member 

(Financial Secretary) 
Hartford Teachers' Center 
400 Cornwall Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06112 
(203) 242-3026 




Larry Ski lies tad, Coordinator 
Spokane Teacher Center 
We*st 1636 First Avenue 
Spokane, Wasmngton 99204 
(509) 455-3703 

Betty M.'Skupaka, Associate 

Superintendent for Instruction 
New Mexico Department of Education 
3507 Amherst Place, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107 
(505) 842-3775 

Sam Smith, ; ?pl icy Board Member 
Mid-Coast teachers Center 
Rockport, Maine 

Wilhelmina J. Smith, Policy Board 
Member 

Montgomery Teacher Center 
3038 Alta Road 
Montgomery, Alabama 36110 
(205) 264-7050 

Dr. William Smith * 
Department of Overseas Schools 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20202 
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Jay Sommers 
Teacher of the Year' 
3125 Tibbett Lane 
Bronx, New York 10463 

Ann Spindel, Coordinator 
Teacher Center for Ardsley, 

Greenburah *nd Elmsford 
475 West Kartsdale Avenue 
Hartsdale, New York 10530 
(914) 761-6000, Ext. 232 

Connie Spriggs f 
Teacher Center Program Office 
4C0 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(472-5940 

August (Gus) Steinheilber 
National School Boards Association 
1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, N W. 
Suite 500 

Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 337-7666 



Centra/ 




Julia L. Summey, Director 
Pride House 
Route l y Box 217 K-2 
Petersburg, Virginia 28303 
'804) 469-3350 

Kay R. Swearmgen, State Coordinator, 

Basic Skills 
Louisiana Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 
(504) 342-3385 

Vary M. Tanouye, Teacher Center 

Coordinator 
Hawaii Department of Education 
1466 Ala Aolani 
Honolulu, Hawai i 96819 
(808) 548-5974 

Dick Tellier, Policy Board Member 
Easton Teachers* Center 
Easton, Massachusetts 
(617) 233-4414 



Teacher ^ 

^ Center 

/ 

So^ 

Jennie T' -Tipson, Coordinating Teacher 

*1 Teache** Center 

8006 Spnnypond 

Columbia, South Carolina 29204 

(803) 254-531i 

Edward 8. Titmus, Schcol Board C h air 
Dinwdoie County 
Route 1 , 8ox 358 
Sutherland, Virginia 23885 
(8&4) 265-5834 

Suzanne T. Uncles, Teccner Specialist 
Every teacher's Center 
RFD ?1 ,' Box 74 

Chester, New Hampshire 03036 
(603) 624-6424 

Michael D. Usdan, President 
The Institute for Educational 

Leadershio, Inc. 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., *310 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
(202) '322-8406 

Nancy 0. Va.ice, Coordinator tor 

Professional Development 
Virginia Department of Education 
Box 6Q 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 

(804) 225-3183 

Johnny Vann 

Boston Qistn.-t V Teacfcer Center 
735 Morrissey Boulevard 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 02122 
(617) 436-5845 

Ruth Wade, Staff Development 

Coordinator 
Amherst Area Teacher Center 
156 Alpine Drive 
Amherst, Massachusetts C1002 
(617) £49-5005 
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Laverne Washington 
Teacher Center Program Office 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 472-5940 

Ann Weeks,, Manager 
Denver Teachers' Center 
900 Grant Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 837-1000, Ext 2766 

Patricia Weiler, Director 
American Federation of Teachers 

Teacher Center Resource Exchange 
11 Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 332-9030 

\ois N. Weinberg, Education Program 

Specialist 
National Diffusion Network 
1832 M Street, N.W., Room 802 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 653-7003 

Idola J. Williams, Project Director 
Boston District V Teacher Center 
26 Court Street, Seventh Floor 
Student Support Services 
Boston, Massachusetts 02122 
(617) 726-6473 



irlCif 



Mike Williams, Director 
Macon County Teacher Exchange 
1529 East William 
Decatur, Illinois 62521 
(217) 423-7523 

Amy S. Wilson, Policy Board Member 
Hernando County Teacher Education 

Center 
P. 0. Box 1253 
Brooksville, Florida 33512 
(904) 796-9100 



Elizabeth 0. Windes, Policy Board 

Member ' 
Norman Teacher Center 
1862 Rolling Hills 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(405) 321-4216 

Malcolm Woodall , Director 
Pittsburgh Area Center for Teachers 
615 McLain Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
( ) 578-3586 c 

Sam Yarger 
Syracuse University 
400' Huntington Hall 
15u Marshall Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
(315) 423-3026 

Kathy Yeates, Consultant (Staff 

Development) 
California State Department of 

Education 
721 Capitol Mall , Room 634 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 322-6260 

Judy Zobel , Director 
Southwest and West Central Teacher 
Center 

Southwest State University 
Marshall, Minnesota 56258 
(507) 537-1481 s^t&He R ^c^ 
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